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Are you 


with your Will? | 


Have you omitted something, or someone? 


Is there one bequest you intended to make ... but didn’t? 


Do you think you should leave a part of your possessions | 


to further the cause of the Master? 


By including the Board of World Missions in your will, 
you can provide for the continuous advancement of 
Christianity throughout the world. Many such bequests 
have been received by our Board and invested in the 
work of Foreign Missions. 


In drawing or revising your will, consult a good lawyer. 
We will be glad to supply any information desired as to 
the form of bequest or the use of your legacy. Address 
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PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
POST OFFICE BOX 330, NASHVILLE 1, TENN. 
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| Twenty Scholarships 


offered to 
Presbyterian Colleges 


Twenty lucky young people will 
attend Presbyterian colleges of their 
choice next year on funds provided 
by the Board of Christian Education 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

Scholarships totaling $9,000 will be 
awarded by the Division of Higher 
Education for the school year 1956-57. 
Highest single amount offered is $2,000 
to be paid out over a four-year period. 
Other four-year scholarships are for 
$1,600, $1,200 and $1,000. Those for 


one year range from $500 to eight 
_ scholarships of $100 each. 


Rules for the 1956 Competitive 


_ Scholarship Contest set January 7, 


1956, as the deadline for filing appli- 
cation forms. (These are available 
from Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va.) 
Any boy or girl who is in the senior 
year of an accredited high school (or 
a recent graduate who has done no col- 
lege work) and who has made above 
average grades is eligible. Member- 
ship in our Church is required. 
Scholarships may be used at any of 
the sixteen senior colleges or six junior 
colleges affiliated with the Presbyter- 


| jan Church, UV. S. 





LETTERS 











EDITOR: 

In the July issues of sURVEY is an 
article of great importance to the 
Christian Church. It is entitled “Has 
Evangelism Forgotten Prisons?” 

One paragraph gives the vital clue 
to making our churches alive, not 
dead, cold places of endurance to get 
over as quickly as possible the several 
duties we have to perform to hold our 
religion in place. I quote: “It is time 
the individual Christian awoke to his 
duty to Christ, and to his country. As 
a citizen he should insure the stability 
of his government. This he could do 
by combatting crime—the element 
most likely to undermine our political 
system.” 

Will you please let me know as 
promptly as possible how this article 
can be spread to the “individual Chris- 
tian” by our Church in the most effec- 
tive manner. Reading articles is not 
enough. If our Presbyterian Church 


| wants this matter taken up, now is the 
| time to do it. 
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If we could have an exact reprint 
of these two pages (16-17), including 
the prayer article also, I believe we 
could do untold good by getting this 
to the public, and especially to the 
Christians of America. 

We are organizing right now a 
PRISON UPLIFT here in Norfolk; any- 
thing you can do to help us to make 
this a Christlike endeavor—true to His 
command—will be received gladly. 

—MRS, L, A. WALLACE 


Norfolk, Virginia 
Presbyterian News 
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CRET-BERARD, SWITZERLAND— 
Admission of the Presbytery of Lanka 
(Ceylon) to membership i in the World 
Presby terian Alliance was approved 
by the group’s executive committee at 
its annual meeting here. This brings 
to 67 the number of self-governing 
churches affiliated with the body. 


JEFFERSON, IA.—Six members of 
the 12-man Soviet agricultural dele- 
gation visiting lowa attended a Sunday 
morning service at the Presbyterian 
church here. They received a warm 
welcome from Rev. Henry Noeding 
on behalf of the people of ‘Towa. 


DENVER—President Eisenhower 
was expected to participate in a special 
dedication service for a new pulpit his 
family presented to Corona Presby- 
terian Church here. The hand-made 
pulpit of limed-oak was given as a 
memorial to four members of Mr. 
Eisenhower’s family. 


WASHINGTON—Senator Patrick 
V. McNamara (D.-Mich.) has intro- 
duced a bill to permit Rev. James Y. 
Paik, Korean-born Presbyterian clergy- 
man, to remain in this country for the 
purpose of obtaining citizenship. Mr. 
Paik, who has been in the U. S. taking 
graduate study for several years, is 
pastor of a Detroit church which min- 
isters to Chinese and Koreans. 


GALVESTON, TEX.—A resolute 
group of clergymen is modifying the 
free-and-easy attitude of this Gulf 
Coast island toward vice. Holding that 
a resort city can survive without 
prostitutes, the Galveston Ministerial 
Association launched a running battle 
against bawdy houses and has suc- 
ceeded in getting all full-time brothels 
closed down. Rev. George Scotchmer, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
is chairman of the association. 
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THE OFFICIAL MAGAZINE © BYTERIAN CHURCH, U. S. 
Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


November, 1955 


Dear Reader: 


I hope you are a SURVEY reader. I know you receive the 
magazine, but I wonder if yu really read it. If you do, 
you probably have become aware of the changes taking place 
in our Church's official magazine auring the past year, how 
it has become increasingly helpful, interesting and worth- 
while, I hope you are as enthusiastic about the New Look as 
we are ... and about our plans for the future of PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY. 


You may have noticed that Nov. 6 = 13 is PRESBYTERIAN 
SURVEY WEEK, the week churches all over our General Assembly 
devote to securing subscriptions for SURVEY, Perhaps you have 
been active in your church's plans for this promotional week, 
With the advent of this week, we are already "Thanks-giving" 
for a harvest of new SURVEY readers who will join with us in 
this all-important ministry of the printed page, 


There are people right in our Church who have never heard 
of PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY — nor the fact that it is the only of- 
ficial churchwide magazine of our denomination, Therein lies 
our challenge, It is my conviction that when church members 
know SURVEY, they will want it. That's why we are embarking 
on an educational and promotional program -- why I have been 
riding trains and busses all over the Southland telling Pres- 
byterians about SURVEY. And that is where you come in, 


You, as an active reader of SURVEY and as a loyal Presby- 
terian, share with us this task of making SURVEY known and 
read throughout the Church. We are depending on you to help 
us place it in every Presbyterian home, to encourage your own 
church to adopt the Every Family Plan. Together, with some 
conscientious planning and effort, we can demonstrate the value 
of SURVEY to our fellow Christians -- showing how it undergirds 
our Church's program and our own personal Christian witness, 
Together we can tell our fellow Presbyterians how SURVEY, the 
Church's official magazine, can unify and strengthen our denom- 
ination, giving it a courageous and unified voice, 





Start now by introducing SURVEY to your friends. (Use 
the gift blank on p. 53) Discuss with your pastor and church 
officers the value of having PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY in every home 
in your congregation, Look at our ad on p. 56. Note how some 
churches have found this 100% Plan. Vote to include it in 
your church's budget. Read SURVEY and use its inspirational 
articles as discussion material for your group meetings. If 
we all work at it, and become true readers of SURVEY, we'll 
catch the enthusiasm and witness of a vital, growing Christian 
magazine. Then watch our magazine grow ... our Church grow] 


ally yours, 


Mart iia 


Theodore B, Pratt 
Promotional Director 
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five-year-old Martha Burton of Tuckahoe Presby- 
terian Church, Richmond, Va., preparing for 
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Thankful for What? 


oT so MUCH for things are we thankful, as for 

the kind of a God we have, whose very na- 

ture it is to provide for all the needs of His 

children. We are thankful most of all that God is 
love! 

We Americans, who read with pride that we have 
more bathtubs, automobiles, and telephones than 
any other people on earth—may we be more thank- 
ful for the mercy, compassion, ‘comfort, and forgiv- 
ing spirit of our God, than for the flood of temporal 
things He has poured out upon us all our days. 

We Americans, who count our blessings too often 
in terms of factory output and bank balances—may 
we be thankful on this Thanksgiving Day that our 
great God deems us worthy to be His workmen and 
admonishes us to lay up our treasures in heaven. 

May we be thankful that we have a personal, ap- 
proachable God. May we be thankful that He wants 
to help us fight our battles of life, and one day will 
claim us to live with Him through eternity. May we 
be thankful that we can lean upon Him in the hour 
of our despair, be comforted by Him in the day of 
our adversity, be led of Him through the V alley of 
the Shadow. 

Not so much are we thankful for the health we 
have, as for the faith that sustains us when illness 
comes. Not so much for our present prosperity as 
for the promise: “Lo, | am with you always.” Not 
so much for the peace of our nation, as for the con- 
fidence that He is the upholder of the righteous and 
that neither atom bombs nor evil men can prevent 
the final fulfillment of His plan and His purpose. 

Not so much do we give thanks at this special sea- 
son for the harvest of fruit and grain, as for the as- 
surance that in the final harvest the faithful will be 
with Him in everlasting fellow ship. 

—WILLIAM THOMPSON 


A Dirty Tongue 


wo LABOR LEADERS have asked union members 
“join all the brigades who are now making 
an cae to have ourselves understood without 

the use of profanity.” 

Earl W. Jimerson and Patrick E. Gorman, presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
more than 300,000 member Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen (AFL), launched their 
attack on cursing in the current issue of the union’s 
official publication. The text of their editorial “How 
Dirty Is Your Tongue,” which appears in the 
Butcher W orkman, follows: 

“Tt is said that certain occupations are conducive 
to profanity. ‘He swears like a trooper’ and ‘cusses 











EDITORIALS 





like a sailor’ would indicate that vulgar language is 
indulged in to a great extent by those serving in the 
Armed Forces of our nation. This practice did not 
develop over night. In 1776 General George Wash- 
ington issued an order to the Continental Army in 
which he said he was ‘sorry to be informed that the 
foolish and wicked practice of profane cursing and 
swearing in the American Army is growing into 
fashion.’ The order of George Washington did not 
stop profanity. A soldier or sailor can still cuss the 
Hades out of anyone who might become obnoxious 
to them. 

“Don’t underestimate either with what expert 
tongue wagging a boilermaker, a painter or a team- 
ster can lay low an adversary with a verbal attack 
that would make both the soldier and the sailor 
blush. In the realm of profanity, don’t count out 
the workers in the butchering trades, either. 

“The Holy Name Society of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and many similar groups of churches of 
the Protestant denomination have been doing a com- 
mendable job to curb profanity. A lot of people 
‘cuss’ just to impress people with their toughness. 
Most people, however, use profanity because they 
lack vocabularies to express themselves adequately 
in the use of good English. 

“We know a fellow who never cusses. If you do 
something that irks him, he will probably remark to 
those with him, ‘I hope that guy gets a hole in his 
sock,’ or ‘I hope his hat blows in the gutter.’ 

“The next time we are tempted to say ‘dammit’ 
we are going to make a sincere effort to say ‘bless it.’ 
Instead of telling one to go ‘plumb plain to—’ we 
can just as well tell him to ‘go to heaven.’ We are 
proud to join all those who are now making an 
effort to have themselves understood without the 
use of profanity.” 


Why a Church Magazine? 


s the survey Committee in your church “turns on 
A the heat” Nov. 6-13 for subscriptions to the 

Church’s official monthly magazine, it is reason- 
able at least for nonsubscribers to inquire: “Why a 
Church magazine?” 

This is not an unfair question to pop to the suRVEY 
staff, to its Board of Directors nor yet to the General 
Assembly, whose voice the publication purposes to be. 
Nor is it a question difficult to answer. 

Every group of people with common interests (citi- 
zens of a town, employees of a factory, men in various 
professions) finds a printed publication of inestimable 
value as it (1) conveys information, (2) encourages 
group loyalty, (3) inspires individual and joint action. 
That answers the why of the survey. To any alert Pres- 
byterian, interested in his own denomination and the 
Church universal, the survey is indispensable. 


Protestantism Requires 
Stewardship 


HE NATURE Of Protestantism is such as to make 

stewardship indispensable. When Protestants 

demand freedom of worship, thought, action, 
and government, they accept the responsibility which 
such freedom involves. 

Every church is responsible for the stewardship 
of the Gospel committed to it. Every Christian 1s 
responsible for the faithful stewardship of life, time, 
talent, and treasure. Each Protestant who resents 
compulsion should excel in his voluntary service and 
support of the Kingdom. 

Protestants of all communions have rediscovered 
Bible teachings upon stewardship. They now realize 
that only by the full commitment of life and posses- 
sions can people be Christian and accomplish the 
work that Christ has set before them. 

All 30 church bodies which comprise the Joint 
Department of Stewardship of the National Council 
of Churches report enlarged and increasingly effec- 
tive programs of stewardship in all of its phases. It 
has been an interesting and gratifying development 
of recent months—the new emphasis upon tithing as 
an expression of financial stewardship. Also of great 
promise is the grass roots upsurge of men’s groups— 
a new acknowledgment among laymen that the 
Church of Jesus Christ requires their stewardship of 
time and talents. 

See in this issue of survey: “Stewardship Objec- 
tives,” on page 8 and “He Sends Them Forth,” 6. 


Call for Physical Therapists 


The need for physical therapists is greater than 
ever and student enrollment in this field, though 
somewhat accelerated, continues to be pitifully in- 
adequate to meet the nation’s needs for years to 
come. 

This is the opinion of the American Physical 
Therapy Association, which reports a critical need 
for about 3,000 physical therapists. Thousands of ad- 
ditional rehabilitation jobs could be set up through- 
out the country if qualified therapists were available 
to fill them. 

With our country’s expanded rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the handicapped (both children and adults) 
which is vitally dependent on physical therapy tech- 
niques for the injured and diseased, and the urgent 
need for care of the nation’s many aged persons, the 
demand for physical therapists grows. 

It is estimated that our present shortage will have 
tripled by 1960 if the physical therapy school en- 
rollment continues at the present low figure. 

Here is a great career for Christians considering a 
life of service. 
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Thankful for What ? 


oT so MUCH for things are we thankful, as for 

the kind of a God we have, whose very na- 

ture it is to provide for all the needs of His 
children. We are thankful most of all that God is 
love! 

We Americans, who read with pride that we have 
more bathtubs, automobiles, and telephones than 
any other people on earth—may we be more thank- 
ful for the mercy, compassion, ‘comfort, and forgiv- 
ing spirit of our God, than for the flood of temporal 
things He has poured out upon us all our days. 

We Americans, who count our blessings too often 
in terms of factory output and bank balances—may 
we be thankful on this Thanksgiving Day that our 
great God deems us w orthy to be His workmen and 
admonishes us to lay up our treasures in heaven. 

May we be thankful that we have a personal, ap- 
proachable God. May we be thankful that He wants 
to help us fight our battles of life, and one day will 
claim us to live with Him through eternity. May we 
be thankful that we can lean upon Him in the hour 
of our despair, be comforted by Him in the day of 
our adversity, be led of Him through the V alley of 
the Shadow. 

Not so much are we thankful for the health we 
have, as for the faith that sustains us when illness 
comes. Not so much for our present prosperity as 
for the promise: “Lo, | am with you always.” Not 
so much for the peace of our nation, as for the con- 
fidence that He is the upholder of the righteous and 
that neither atom bombs nor evil men can prevent 
the final fulfillment of His plan and His purpose. 

Not so much do we give thanks at this special sea- 
son for the harvest of fruit and grain, as for the as- 
surance that in the final harvest the faithful will be 
with Him in everlasting fellow ship. 

—WILLIAM THOMPSON 


A Dirty Tongue 


wo LABOR LEADERS have asked union members 
“join all the brigades who are now making 
an ae to have ourselves understood without 

the use of profanity.” 

Earl W. Jimerson and Patrick E. Gorman, presi- 
dent and secretary-treasurer, respectively, of the 
more than 300,000 member Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen (AFL), launched their 
attack on cursing in the current issue of the union’s 
official publication. The text of their editorial “How 
Dirty [s Your Tongue,” which appears in the 
Butcher Workman, follows: 

“Tt is said that certain occupations are conducive 
to profanity. ‘He swears like a trooper’ and ‘cusses 
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like a sailor’ would indicate that vulgar language is 
indulged in to a great extent by those serving in the 
Armed Forces of our nation. This practice did not 
develop over night. In 1776 General George Wash- 
ington issued an order to the Continental Army in 
which he said he was ‘sorry to be informed that the 
foolish and wicked practice of profane cursing and 
swearing in the American Army is growing into 
fashion.’ The order of George Washington did not 
stop profanity. A soldier or sailor can still cuss the 
Hades out of anyone who might become obnoxious 
to them. 

“Don’t underestimate either with what expert 
tongue wagging a boilermaker, a painter or a team- 
ster can lay low an adversary with a verbal attack 
that would make both the soldier and the sailor 
blush. In the realm of profanity, don’t count out 
the workers in the butchering trades, either. 

“The Holy Name Society of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church and many similar groups of churches of 
the Protestant denomination have been doing a com- 
mendable job to curb profanity. A lot of people 
‘cuss’ just to impress people with their toughness. 
Most people, however, use profanity because they 
lack vocabularies to express themselves adequately 
in the use of good English. 

“We know a fellow who never cusses. If you do 
something that irks him, he will probably remark to 
those with him, ‘I hope that guy gets a hole in his 
sock,’ or ‘I hope his hat blows in the gutter.’ 

“The next time we are tempted to say ‘dammit’ 
we are going to make a sincere effort to say ‘bless it.’ 
Instead of telling one to go ‘plumb plain to—’ we 
can just as well tell him to ‘go to heaven.’ We are 
proud to join all those who are now making an 
effort to have themselves understood without the 
use of profanity.” 


Why a Church Magazine? 


s the survey Committee in your church “turns on 
A the heat” Nov. 6-13 for subscriptions to the 

Church’s official monthly magazine, it is reason- 
able at least for nonsubscribers to inquire: “Why a 
Church magazine?” 

This is not an unfair question to pop to the sURVEY 
staff, to its Board of Directors nor yet to the General 
Assembly, whose voice the publication purposes to be. 
Nor is it a question difficult to answer. 

Every group of people with common interests (citi- 
zens of a town, employees of a factory, men in various 
professions) finds a printed publication of inestimable 
value as it (1) conveys information, (2) encourages 
group loyalty, (3) inspires individual and joint action. 
That answers the why of the survey. To any alert Pres- 
byterian, interested in his own denomination and the 
Church universal, the survey is indispensable. 


Protestantism Requires 
Stewardship 


HE NATURE Of Protestantism is such as to make 

stewardship indispensable. When Protestants 

demand freedom of worship, thought, action, 
and government, they accept the responsibility which 
such freedom involves. 

Every church is responsible for the stewardship 
of the Gospel committed to it. Every Christian is 
responsible for the faithful stewardship of life, time, 
talent, and treasure. Each Protestant who resents 
compulsion should excel in his voluntary service and 
support of the Kingdom. 

Protestants of all communions have rediscovered 
Bible teachings upon stewardship. They now realize 
that only by the full commitment of life and posses- 
sions can people be Christian and accomplish the 
work that Christ has set before them. 

All 30 church bodies which comprise the Joint 
Department of Stewardship of the National Council 
of Churches report enlarged and increasingly effec- 
tive programs of stewardship in all of its phases. It 
has been an interesting and gratifying development 
of recent months—the new emphasis upon tithing as 
an expression of financial stewardship. Also of great 
promise is the grass roots upsurge of men’s groups— 
a new acknowledgment among laymen that the 
Church of Jesus Christ requires their stewardship of 
time and talents. 

See in this issue of survey: “Stewardship Objec- 
tives,” on page 8 and “He Sends Them Forth,” 6. 


Call for Physical Therapists 


The need for physical therapists is greater than 
ever and student enrollment in this field, though 
somewhat accelerated, continues to be pitifully in- 
adequate to meet the nation’s needs for years to 
come. 

This is the opinion of the American Physical 
Therapy Association, which reports a critical need 
for about 3,000 physical therapists. Thousands of ad- 
ditional rehabilitation jobs could be set up through- 
out the country if qualified therapists were available 
to fill them. 

With our country’s expanded rehabilitation pro- 
gram for the handicapped (both children and adults) 
which is vitally dependent on physical therapy tech- 
niques for the injured and diseased, and the urgent 
need for care of the nation’s many aged persons, the 
demand for physical therapists grows. 

It is estimated that our present shortage will have 
tripled by 1960 if the physical therapy school en- 
rollment continues at the present low figure. 

Here is a great career for Christians considering a 
life of service. 











| Members of Palma Ceia Presbyterian Church in Tampa, Fla., 
active part in the Spiritual Enrichment and Enlistment Program held 


each fall. First step in the program is a 


take an 


kick-off’ supper at which 


teams receive final instructions before going visiting. 


By REV. B. S. HODGES JR. 


Associate Secretary, The General Council 


OVEMBER IS EVERY MEMBER CAN- 
vass Month in the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S. Plans made weeks 

and months ago will be brought to 
fruition during this season. The pur- 
pose of the Every Member Canvass is 
to enlist every member in the total 
program of the church. Its aim is to 
help all those who pledge to do so in 
recognition of God’s great goodness 
to them. Each person will be asked to 
give as God has blessed him. Such giv- 
ing always brings blessings both to the 
giver and to those for whom the gift 
is given. 

The General Assembly of our 
Church, being impressed with the im- 
portance of the Every Member Can- 
vass, has designated a part of the cal- 
endar as the Stewardship and Every 
Member Canvass Season and named a 
day on which the canvass should be 
conducted. 

There is no easy way to have an 
Every Member Canvass. It requires 
the consecrated imagination and con- 
scious endeavor and support of a great 
many people if the congregation is to 
realize the value and to succeed in the 
endeavor. 

Before the actual canvass is launched, 
much organization and planning must 
have gone on. At least five months 
ago the canvass director was chosen 
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“He Sends Them Forth’ 


2 So persuasive were Mr. and Mrs. 
Dick Hulsey in their visit to the 
home of Mr. and Mrs. James 
Wilson that the Wilsons agreed 
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by the session of the church, and many 
conferences have been held by him 
with the pastor and the session in 
which certain plans and policies have 
been made. Perhaps one of these deci- 
sions deals with whether the canvass 
will be a “prebudget” canvass or a 
“postbudget” canvass, that is, whether 
the congregation will be asked to make 
their pledges as good stewards or 
whether they will simply be asked to 
underwrite a budget which has been 
prepared for the operation of the 
church in the new year. Wherever the 
prebudget canvass has been tried 
has revolutionized the giving of the 
church. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT PHASE of the 
Every Member Canvass is present- 
ing the program of the local church to 
the congregation. It has been found 


that many church members do not 
know what the program of their 
church is, either at home or beyond 
the bounds of the local parish. Some 
churches have found it advantageous 
to prepare a neatly printed brochure 
which emphasized the various phases 
of the local church’s program. 

This year an attractive folder, en- 
titled “Benevolence Dollars at Work,” 
has been prepared by the General 
Council and is available without cost. 
This folder illustrates the responsi- 
bility of the local church in presby- 
tery, synod, and general assembly. 

Many churches have found that a 
fellowship dinner for the entire con- 
gregation, in which various members 
of the official family of the church 
present the various phases of the 
church’s program, is an admirable way 
to inform the membership of what 
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to start a young married cou- 
ples’ class. Today the group 
meets in a classroom of the high 
school across from the church. 





An important part of the Enlistment Program involves a final checkup 
in which teams report on results of their visits. Above Mr. and Mrs. 


Robert Buttery give an account of their calls. 


THE DAY APPROACHES 


FOR THE EVERY 


MEMBER CANVASS 








the church is prepared and willing to 
do. 

It is recommended that at least three 
letters should be mailed to each mem- 
ber of the church, informing him 
about the plans for the Every Member 
Canvass and awakening his interest in 
it. These letters should include one of 
the many attractive stewardship fold- 
ers which are available from the Gen- 
eral Council. 

The most impressive part of the 
Every Member Canvass is the com- 
missioning of the canvassers. The can- 
vass director has carefully chosen 
those whom he desires to assist him in 
the conduct of the canvass. They have 
been carefully trained so that they go 
into every home with a full realization 
of the responsibility that rests upon 
them in leading the family into a new 
expression of their love and devotion 


to Christ and His Church, as well as 
making it possible for the Church to 
do that which Christ expects it to do. 
To aid in training convassers the 
General Council has prepared an ex- 
cellent filmstrip, “Go Forth in His 
Name,” which is available through the 
chairman of the Stewardship Commit- 
tee in each presbytery. Having com- 
pleted their training, on the morning 
of Every Member Canvass Sunday in 
the presence of the congregation they 
are commissioned in the name of 
Christ and the Church to call upon 
every member of the congregation. 
As they go into the homes, they will 
inform the members of the program of 
the church, impress upon them their 
obligation as stewards of God’s good- 
ness, and secure from them a signed 
pledge as to their willingness to sup- 
port the church in its program for the 





new year. No canvass should be con- 
sidered complete until every member 
of the church has been canvassed. 
Those who are nonresident members 
will be reached by mail in order that 
they too may have the privileges that 
the Every Member Canvass affords. 

Perhaps someone will say, “Why go 
to all of this planning and trouble just 
to get pledges from people?” The 
answers to this question are quite 
simple. 

It is done because people should give 
for the good of their own souls and 
not merely for the support of the 
Church. One cannot be good and 
greedy. 

It is done too because giving is an 
antidote to selfishness. Man is by his 
very nature selfish. Giving is not an 
instinct. It is a habit which must be 
developed if selfishness is to be over- 
come. 

It is done because giving through 
the church unites us with Christ’s pro- 
gram and the ongoing of His King- 
dom in the community in which we 
live, in the presbytery, the synod, and 
the General Assembly. It widens the 
horizon of our lives. 

Therefore, when the _ canvassers 
come, receive them gladly and gra- 
ciously. They have come to help you 
be a better Christian. They are Christ’s 
ambassadors. He sends them forth. 

END 
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FORWARD WITH CHRIST 


Stewardship Objectives 


By REV. E. B. MCGUKIN 
“Forward with Christ’ 
The General Council 


Chairman, Committee 
HE TREMENDOUS POSSIBILITIES of 
the FORWARD WITH CHRIS1 
gram have captivated the mind 

of our Church. Almost a majority of 

our churches representing more than 

half of the members of our Church 

have enlisted in this program. 
Reports of the progress of the ror- 

WARD WITH CHRIST program for the 

first six months of this year, as gath- 

ered by the office of the General 


pro- 


Council, reveal that the program is presbytery’s Men’s Council or from 


bringing a new spiritual glow to the 
life of those who are participating in 
it. 


In co-operation with Assembly 
Vien’s Council, the FroRWARD WITH 
cHRist Committee of the General 


Council has produced a filmstrip, en- 
titled “Forward with Christ,” which 
emphasizes how this entire program 
may serve and develop the local 
church. Copies of this filmstrip and 
the record which accompanies it may 
be secured from the president of your 
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“Wait! Wait! You have my lucky penny!” 


the chairman of the “Forward with 
Christ” Committee in your presbytery. 


y= THERE ARE NO specific finan- 
cial goals in this program, the en- 
tire program depends upon an empha- 
sis on stewardship. If more mission- 
aries are to be sent out each year, if 
new churches are to be built, if our 
religious education program is to be 
enriched and enlarged, and our semi- 
naries prepared for increased enroll- 
ments, the budgets of all of these agen- 
cies must be made adequate to meet 
the growing demands. This can be 
done only as local churches are awak- 
ened to the opportunities the program 
presents. 


The FORWARD WITH CHRIST program 
proposed that these achievements and 
advances could be made possible by 
emphasizing two objectives in the 
field of Christian Stewardship. 

The first of these is an increased 
emphasis on tithing. Our Church has 
always emphasized tithing as a part 
of the Christian experience. Under the 
framework of the FORWARD WITH 
cHRIsT program we have the privilege 
and responsibility of bringing this fact 
to the attention and support of our 
people. Tithing should be stressed at 
every opportunity and the materials 
on tithing, which are furnished free 
to local churches by the General 
Council, should be widely dissemi- 
nated and used. 

In a folder, entitled “Forward with 
Christ Through Stewardship,” Rev. 
B. S. Hodges Jr., associate secretary of 
the General Council, has said, “Tith- 
ing is Giving God’s Way. Other 

(See page 62) 
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By MRS. J. B. JUNG 


Congo, Africa 


When an African king of great pres- 
tige takes an extended journey with a 
large retinue of his subjects to secure 
dental care, it is truly an occasion of 
some moment. 

Lukenga, the much-publicized king 
of the Bakuba tribe in the Belgian 
Congo, wanted a dental bridge made, 
and he requested permission to come 
to Lubondai, where there are two 
missionary dentists, for his work. Not 
only was it necessary for the mission- 
aries’ approval to be obtained; but 
permission also had to be granted by 
the Belgian Government which con- 
trols all of the king’s actions. No visi- 
tors are allowed to visit his domain 
without being accompanied by a gov- 
ernment official. 

Despite all of these possible hin- 


drances, or rather because of the ex- 
cellent rapport which Dr. Mark Poole 
of our Congo Mission has with officials 
of the Belgian Government, the trip 
was arranged. Lukenga, accompanied 
by a chauffeur and several body- 
guards, arrived at Lubondai after a 
two-day journey in his automobile. 
With him was a truck carrying all the 
food he would eat while away from 
his own kitchen, as well as numerous 
other things and innumerable other 
people! 

From the time of the king’s arrival 
at the Station on a Tuesday afternoon 
until his departure on Friday morning, 
there was a crowd of people around 
him constantly. All of the school chil- 
dren, from both the Congo schools 
and the Central School for Mission- 
aries’ Children, sought an audience to 
which Lukenga graciously agreed. In 


With chauffeur and bodyguards 


Lukenga traveled two days to 


A King 
Visits 
The Dentist 


front of the Dental Building a very 
large chair draped with a leopard’s 
skin, was placed. It was there that the 
king of the Bakubas, dressed in his 
ceremonial robes, held court. A. special 
song had been aranged by the students 
and as they filed past the “throne” 
they each paid him homage. 

The dental care for which he had 
come was successfully completed but 
Dr. Marks admitted that it had been 
a bit difficult to work with so great a 
body of guards completely surround- 
ing the dental chair. 

In payment for their services, Drs. 
Marks and Jung each received a hand- 
some carved ivory tusk and several 
beautiful pieces of Bakuba “velvet.” 


These gifts had been well earned for 


even in the Congo the arrangements 
necessary for the entertainment of 
royalty are difficult. END 


keep his appointment for bridgework! 
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written two books, one of which Westminster Press 
is publishing this fall under the title The Bible Speaks 


to You. 


By ROBERT McAFEE BROWN 


NEW KIND OF CULT has been 
sweeping across the American 
churches. It can be called “the 

gospel of success.” Its message contains 
nothing new, but the new thing about 
it is that its message is now being pro- 
claimed in the name of Christianity, 
and its effect is to transform Christian- 
ity into a kind of success-religion. 

What is the gospel of success? It is 
a very popular and palatable message 
which people like to hear. It is like the 
promises of the good fairy that they 
read about as children. For it tells them 
that they can have anything they 
want, they can achieve any goal they 
desire, they can solve any problem 
that faces them, they can discover easy 
steps to success—and so on and so on. 

How is this done? Just get rid of 
those negative thoughts and open y our 
mind to positive ones. If you’ll do ‘that, 
nothing that you desire is beyond your 
attainment. 

Does that sound like a caricature? 
For those who like firsthand docu- 
mentation, here are a few sermon 
titles, taken at random, from the great- 
est exponent of the American gospel 
of success, Dr. Norman Vincent Peale: 
“Believe You Can and You Can,” 
“Ways to Improve Your Situation,” 
“Key to Self-Confidence,” “Wonder- 
ful Results of Faith Attitude,” “How 
to Feel Alive and Well,” “E asy Way 
to an Easy Mind,” “Courage to Over- 
come Every Difficulty.” The theme is 
the same: you can get what you want. 

Where does God come in? W ell, if 
in addition to believing in yourself, 
you also believe in Him, you can be 
sure to get what you want. You’ve 
just got to know how to use Him. 
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And what kinds of things can you 
get? The illustrations used in the ser- 
mons referred to above are almost al- 
ways of the same sort. You can get an 
advancement, or a promotion, or a 
bigger salary. If you are a National 
League slugger, the gospel of success 
can get you out of a batting slump. 

If you are a down-and-out business- 
man, it can help you become a big 
executive. If you do it the right way 
you can become vice-president of an 
airline or better, for as Dr. Peale re- 
marks in describing such a man, “I ex- 
pect that vice-president will be presi- 
dent some day.” So the “faith attitude” 
has “wonderful results.” If you be- 
lieve you can, you can. It’s as simple 
as that. You can be anything you 
want to be. 


fpr IS THE GOSPEL of success. The 
churches where it is preached are 
filled. The books which are written 
about it are best sellers. The politicians 
who talk about it get elected. The tele- 
vision programs where it is vended go 
into millions of homes. 

And considering its message, it is no 
wonder that the gospel of success has 
been successful. For it is nice to be 
given a pat on the back every Sunday, 
to be praised and encouraged, and 
never, never scolded or reminded of 
evil, to be told that there is nothing 
out of reach, and that we can have 
anything we want. 

Any Presbyterian reader who thinks 
that John Calvin is out of date should 
ponder a statement of his which could 
not be more timely if it had been writ- 


Jesus did not tell His followers 


ten yesterday, instead of four hundred 
years ago: “Every one who in his 
preaching has kindly extolled the ex- 
cellence of human nature, has received 
great applause from almost all ages.” 
(Institutes, 11,1,ii) How true! Those 
who preach the gospel of success, with 
its stress on “the excellence of human 
nature,” have received great applause 
from our age. 

And yet in recent months the gos- 
pel of success has run into a little op- 
position. Gradually, quietly, but with 
a kind of mounting persistency, voices 
have been raised asking questions 
about the gospel of success. These 
have come from all sorts of corners— 
from the so-called “secular” maga- 
zines, The Reporter, Life, The New 
Republic; from the “religious” jour- 
nals, Religion in Life, Presbyterian 
Life, The Pastor; and from a number 
of pulpits. People are beginning to ask 
if the gospel of success is the whole 
Gospel; if, indeed, it is part of the 
real Gospel at all. 

Why are these people dissatisfied 
with the gospel of success? Those who 
believe in the gospel often claim that 
its critics are merely voicing a “sour 
grapes” attitude: the critics envy 
the success-gospelers with their full 
churches, their best sellers, their T.V. 
programs, and this is their way of get- 
ting even. 

There are probably many readers of 
this article who feel that it is “un- 
Christian” of the author to “pick on” 
someone like Dr. Peale, who has 
“helped” so many people. But some- 
thing more than jealousy is at stake. 
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Confusing the Gospel Message with Success 

















The meaning of the Christian Gospel is 
at stake. 


For it is one thing to preach a 
gospel of success, such as Dale Car- 
negie has been doing for years. Any- 
one who wants to, has a right to do 
that, if he wishes. But it is something 
entirely different to preach it in the 
name of Christianity, to tell congrega- 
tions, readers, T.V. listeners, and 
others that this believe-in-yourself- 
you-can-get-anything-you-want mes- 
sage is what Christ came to proclaim, 
and what the Christian Church exists 
to propagate. 


H' RE ARE JUST A FEW of the reasons 
why the gospel of success is a 
very different thing from the Christian 
faith it pretends to represent: 


. The whole impact of Jesus’ life 
a message is something very differ- 
ent. Jesus did not tell his followers 
they would get anything they want. 
He told them they could expect hard- 
ship, persecution, misunderstanding, 
and the way would not be easy but 
hard; they would have to take up a 
cross, rather than being assured of a 
larger income. 

And that is precisely what hap- 
pened: they were stoned, sawn asun- 
der, reviled, crucified, burned, tor- 
tured, laughed at, spat upon. Anyone 
who is going to extract the gospel of 
success out of the New Testament, 
without doing violence to the New 
Testament, has a job on his hands. 


Of course, this is not the whole 
story on the New Testament. The 
heart of the Gospel is the “Good 
News” of forgiveness, of new life, of 
a changed situation, of the peace and 
joy of a sure relationship with God, of 
the love of God and man which can 
flood a human heart and dispel doubt 
and sorrow. 

But these final assurances are never 
things which are achieved by skirting 
around difficulties or claiming that 
difficulties don’t really exist. They are 
the result of the transformng power of 
God as it comes to individuals in the 
midst of the most perplexing and dis- 
turbing difficulties. The gospel of suc- 
cess, which sounds superficially like 
this side of the New Testament, al- 
ways seems to want resurrection with- 
out a cross, victory without real 
struggle, the achievement of our will 
without surrender to God’s will. 


The gospel of success flies in the 
ioe of almost every segment of Chris- 
tian faith as that faith has been pro- 
claimed by the Church through the 
centuries. God is never a Judge upon 
men in the gospel of success, as He is 
in the Old and New Testaments; He 
is only a kind and genial helper. Men 
are not “sinners” in the gospel of suc- 
cess, dependent upon the grace of God 
and without resources to save them- 
selves, but individuals who can save 
themselves by a little effort, a few 
positive thoughts, a lot of enthusiasm 
and three handy rules for self-im- 
provement. 

The Church is not the body of 


they would get everything they wanted 


Christ, the fellowship of believers who 
are committed to Him and His re- 
demptive work, but a kind of volun- 
tary “club” where people receive posi- 
tive thoughts and pats on the back. 
The Christian life is not a life of sac- 
rifice and surrender to God’s will, but 
a lite of self-assertion and the use of 
techniques which make it possible for 
me to achieve v7zy will. 

And so one could continue through- 
out the whole range of Christian faith 
and doctrine. 


3. The relationship of God to this 
whole gospel of success has somehow 
gotten turned upside down. “God” is 
some kind of splendid gimmick for 
getting what I want. If I believe in 
Him, I can get what I want. If our na- 
tion believes in Him, He will save us 
from the Communists. If I pray to 
Him, I can get a better job, make 
more money, have more influence in 
the community, get elected to public 
office, be a big executive, or just about 
anything else I want. 


It’s almost always what / want, al- 
most never what He wants. The God 
of Biblical faith just can’t be identified 
with this sort of God, and it is a trav- 
esty of Christian faith to say that He 
can. 

For these and many other reasons, 
then, Christians must be willing to 
take a second look at the “gospel of 
success.” It may be an interesting phe- 
nomenon of our time. It may be a 
judgment on the irrelevance of much 
Christian preaching. It may be filling 
churches. It may be an absorbing psy- 
chological device. 


But it isn’t Christianity. END 
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By BERNARD E. BAIN 


Lynchburg, Virginia 


Dr. Bain is the author of My One Hundred 
Children published last year by Simon and 
Schuster. 

VISITOR TO ONE of our children’s 
homes watched as a teen-age 
girl ran up to a little four-year- 

old, swung her around, hugged and 
kissed her, and then skipped on her 
way. 

“I never knew,” the visitor said, 
“that an institution could be so home- 
like or that a large group of boys and 
girls could live together in such har- 
mony.’ 

Every year an endless stream of hu- 
manity flows through the doors of the 
homes provided by our Church. They 
come, little boys and girls, with their 
hopes and fears, their dreams and dis- 
appointments, their defeats and their 
triumphs. 

Those who came to our homes gen- 
erations ago, more than likely had lost 
both parents and were alone in this 
big world. But modern medicine has 
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worked many miraculous changes and 
life has been prolonged. Today many 
of the children have one parent liv- 
ing, but varying unfortunate circum- 
stances have made it impossible for 
that one parent to maintain a home. 





Remember Them at Christmas! 


Following are suggestions on what mem- 
bers of the Church can give to children 
in our church homes: 

1. Greeting cards and small presents. 
2. Money for birthday celebrations. 

(should be sent to superintendent or 

matron) 

. Cookies. 

. Stationary and stamps. 

. Cosmetics and toilet articles for girls. 

. Combs, nail clippers, etc. for boys. 

. Socks and underwear. 

. Tennis shoes. 

. Sports equipment. 

. Decorations for their bedrooms— 
bright-colored pictures, etc. 
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So our Church has opened its arms to 
these homeless ones. Many others are 
the unfortunate victims of broken 
homes, forsaken and forgotten. 

These boys and girls have turned 
to the havens provided by Christian 
love and generosity. Some come fear- 
ful and frightened. They have been 
hurt by life so often that they feel 
this new experience must have some 
hidden note of sadness. Some come 
angry and rebellious, anxious to strike 
back at anyone and everyone, for this 
is the only way they have been able to 
protect themselves in the past. Some 
come desperately homesick for the 
parent who no longer can provide for 
them. Some turn to us eagerly, feeling 
that a new opportunity and new privi- 
leges are open to them. 

Our sixteen Presbyterian institutions 
try to provide a home. Seventeen hun- 
dred and seventy-nine boys and girls 
were cared for last year, and more 
than a million and a quarter dollars is 
spent annually. 
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Usually these boys and girls are 
members of a large brood of children 
—three, four, five, or even more 
brothers and sisters. By going to a 
children’s home, the brothers and sis- 
ters can grow up together and main- 
tain the few family ties left to them. 
It is touching, at times, to see how 
eagerly they cling to each other, and 
our Church can be proud of the part 
it has played in keeping these brothers 
and sisters together. 

Sometimes a parent is able to re- 
establish his home and the children are 
returned to him. This temporary care 
for a few years is another of the val- 
uable services rendered by our insti- 
tutions. 


A! THOUGH THE GENERAL ATMOSPHERE 
is homelike, that doesn’t mean that 
all is sweetness and light. The boys and 
girls have their ideas about the rules 
and regulations under which they 
live. 

Take, for instance, the work pro- 
gram. All sixteen homes have such a 
program and all sixteen run into this 
problem. When the boys are too small 
to work, they want to go to the farm 
with the big ‘boy s. When they are big 
enough to work they want to stay on 
the playing field with the little boys. 


The boys’ work falls into four 
classes. Some help with the house- 


cleaning and that indeed is a boy’s 
Siberia. They would rather do any- 
thing than housework. Others work in 
the garden and on the farm, for most 
homes grow much of their own food. 
Still others help with the dairy herds 
and with the maintenance work. 

Because the boys learn habits of in- 
dustry and co- operation, they have 
little difficulty in getting jobs when 
they graduate. 

The girls have their duties—house- 
work, waiting on tables, washing 






dishes (a girl’s Siberia) cooking, wash- 
ing and ironing. There’s one handicap 
though. They learn to cook for from 
50 tO 300 people. Then they leave our 
homes and get married and they have 
to learn to cook for two. 

These young ladies have gone out 
into the world and have established 
their own homes where Christian prin- 
ciples prevail. They have reared their 
children in the standards and ideals 
they learned in our sixteen homes. 


A WORK AND NO PLAY makes Jack 
a dull boy and Jill a very unhappy 
girl. Furthermore, the heads of our 
homes have learned that if young peo- 
ple can be kept occupied in useful pur- 
suits, fewer problems will arise. 

Most homes have big, beautiful 
swimming pools and every summer 
afternoon there is much laughter and 
shouting and splashing. All of the chil- 
dren soon become expert swimmers. 

Baseball is another favorite summer 
sport among both boys and girls. In 
one of our homes the boys all dreamed 
of the day when they ‘could hit the 
ball so hard it would hit the side of a 
building which once was thought to 
be a safe distance from home plate. 
The fact that they sometimes hit a 
window in the side of the building 
didn’t seem to bother them a bit. But 
a heartless superintendent came along 
and made them substitute a softball for 
a hard ball. Now the boys just swing 
harder and several have demonstrated 
their manhood by hitting the building 
with a soft ball. 

In the fall football fever rises to a 
high pitch. Some boys play on their 
high school teams and some homes 
have their own teams. The program 
of work and recreation keeps the boys 
in good shape and every fall they star 
in this rugged sport. Basketball claims 
the attention of both boys and girls. 





Older girls help the younger girls at South- 
western Presbyterian Home, Itasca, Texas. 
Barbara Brooks, home from Austin College for 
a week end, French-braids Cathy Oluf’s hair. 


For the small children there are 
swings, carousels, sliding boards, mon- 
key bars and other body-building 
equipment. 

In addition there are other activities 
that would make the average young- 
ster green with envy: visits by movie 
stars, such as Gene Autry; numerous 
trips to the circus, parties, Christmas 
activities, and many other treats. One 
home is invited annually to the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion and another spends a 
whole week in Florida every year with 
all expenses paid. 
| gemnagen THE ENTHUSIASM does not 

run quite so high for the educa- 
tional program. Many homes have a 











Large boys hoe corn with farm manager Jack E. Cordell at Moun- 
tain Orphanage, Black Mountain, N. C. @ It’s not all hard work, 
as these happy masqueraders at Monroe Harding Children’s Home 
in. Nashville, Tenn., can testify. @ Religion receives the major em- 


phasis in each of our sixteen homes. Each day the boys and girls 
have family prayers, a service usually conducted by the children 
themselves. Here the Senior Choir at Davis-Stuart Home, Lewisburg, 
W. Va., prepares to make its contribution to the worship service. 
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NAME OF INSTITUTION 


Presbyterian Home for Children 
Abingdon Presbyterian Children’s Home 
Grandfather Home for Children 
Mountain Orphanage 

Bachman Memorial Home, Inc. 


Vera Lloyd Presbyterian Home for Children 


Presbyterian Home for Children 
Palmer Orphanage 

Presbyterian Orphanage of Missouri 
Presbyterian Orphans’ Home 
Goodland Indian Orphanage 
Thornwell Orphanage 

Monroe Harding Children’s Home 


Southwestern Presbyterian Home and School for Orphans 


Presbyterian Home 
Davis-Stuart School 


kindergarten and, of course, the regu- 
lar school program. Some homes send 
their children to the public school, 
some have school on their grounds, 
and some combine the two. But in 
every home, emphasis is placed on 
education. Usually a time is set aside 
for study hall and work of a high 
quality is given special recognition. 
A recent study comparing our chil- 
dren with the other children in the 
school revealed both groups about 





PRESBYTERIAN CHILDREN’S HOMES AND SCHOOLS 





LOCATION 








Talladega, Ala. 

Foster Falls, Va. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Black Mountain, N. C. 
Cleveland, Tenn. 
Monticello, Ark. 
Anchorage, Ky. 
Columbus, Miss. 
Farmington, Mo. 
Barium Springs, N. C. 
Hugo, Oklahoma 
Clinton, S. C. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Itasca, Texas 
Lynchburg, Va. 
Lewisburg, W. Va. 


equal in ability. But in actual achieve- 
ment, the students from the home out- 
scored the other students, indicating 
that our children are more than hold- 
ing their own. 

High school graduates who show an 
interest in further education are en- 
couraged to go to college, and ways 
and means are provided for this. Every 
year around 20 enter college. 

But education, important as it is, is 
not enough. Nor are work habits or 
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Our Church indeed owes a debt of gratitude to these men and women wen kane shouldered th 


PRESIDENT 
OR STUDENTS 
SUPERINTENDENT ; 

Allen C. Jacobs 97 
A. L. Noblett 48 
Miss Anne Bryan 105 
Harry E. Barkley 58 
R. E. Moore 58 
Rev. Jerry M. Newbold, Jr. 50 
Robert G. Haney 69 
Rev. William C. Sistar 78 
Rev. Fred A. Walker 98 
Albert B. McClure 22 

Rev. Oscar Gardner 200 
M. A. MacDonald 388 
Otis L. Graham 65 
Nelson R. Hawkins 112 
Bernard E. Bain 100 
Robert D. Kauffelt 65 


athletic ability enough. Our homes 
realize that though it is necessary to 
give the boys and girls good food and 
adequate clothes and well-trained 
minds, the most important thing is 
the nurture of the soul. That’s why 
religion receives the major emphasis 
in each of our sixteen homes. 
Attendance at Sunday school and 
church are required, so that these be- 
come a normal part of life. In the 
evenings the young (See page 62) 
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e responsibility of being father and mother to 


1,779 orphaned children. The superintendents and their wives are pictured at a recent meeting held at Presbyterian Home for Children in 
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The text of Dr. Blake’s address at the 167th 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the USA in Los Angeles, California, May 22. 


Where the Trum 


By EUGENE CARSON BLAKE 


“For if the trumpet give an uncertain sound, who shall prepare 
himself to the battle?” (1 Corinthians 14:8) 


HE UNCERTAIN sound of the Chris- 

, tian trumpet, which is worrying 

me, is not the varying pitch or 
size or shape of our denominational 
trumpets. If our trumpets are tuned, 
each to its best heritage, and if they 
are blown with a will, the resultant 
blast will have no uncertain sound. 

The uncertain note in American 
church life today does not arise from 
unintelligible speaking with tongues 
(which worried the Apostle in Cor- 
inth) nor from interdenominational 
rivalries or disagreements. The reason 
the Christian trumpet sounds uncer- 
tainly is division within the various 
churches, zot among them. 

I speak then tonight in this role 
which the Protestant and Orthodox 
Churches of this nation have given 
me, not to the question of how we can 
co-operate better (though that is an 
important question ), but rather to the 
question of whether we, any of us or 
all of us together, are prepared and 
able to sound a clearly Christian call 
to the members of our churches and 
the people of this nation, that—hear- 
ing the sound of the trumpet—some at 
least will prepare themselves to the 
battle. 

I want to discuss a few basically 
simple Christian propositions which 
every Christian Church at least the- 
oretically accepts, but which, to read 
the headlines, the American people 


seem to be in the process of rejecting. 


I. Man Does Not Live by 
Bread Alone 


This is a fundamental Christian 
proposition, “Js not the life more than 
meat?” asked Jesus, and he supposed 
our answer would be, “Of course it 
is.” “What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” The Christian answer: “No 
profit.” 

While Christianity is perhaps the 
most materialistic of all high religions, 
it is clear enough that in the Christian 
view man is spirit and flesh and that 
the spirit is to control the flesh and 
not vice versa. “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,” said Jesus, “and all these things 
shall be added unto you.” “Man does 
not live by bread alone but by every 
word that proceedeth out of the 
mouth of God.” This is a clear Chris- 


pet Call? 


tian proposition. All of our churches 
agree. 

What is more, we are increasingly a 
nation that professes to be Christian 
in its domestic life and its relationships 
to other nations. 

Yet within this nation, and yes, 
within our churches themselves, there 
are almost unchallenged voices urg- 
ing us to make our economic and po- 
litical decisions on what they call the 
practical basis of what is materially 
profitable for us. 

For example, in this present Con- 
gress there is a bill HR 1, for the ex- 
tension of the reciprocal trade treaties. 
I happen to be for that bill since I be- 
lieve the simplest facts of economics 
force us to make it possible for other 
nations to trade with us and pay their 
bills, but that is not my point. 

My point is that most of the argu- 
ments both for and against this bill 
are based on a purely materialistic 
view of life. Those for it say to the 
Congress, “This is the way to keep the 
United States prosperous and rich.” 


“The reason the Christian trumpet 
sounds uncertainly is division 
within the various churches, 
not among them.” 








Those against the bill say, “You will 
ruin my business and the high stand- 
ard of living of the American people.’ 
No one seems to dare even to argue 
on the basis of our professed Christian 
belief that, even if it costs us much, 
we ought to do it because it is the 
right and Christian thing to do. “The 
strong ought to bear the burdens of 
the weak.” 

And what of the voice of the Chris- 
tian Church? Almost silent—hardly 
even a sound from any trumpet. So it 
is with all the most economic ques- 
tions. Politicians tumble over them- 
selves to prove that they are ot ideal- 
ists but practical men, that they are 
not do-gooders but shrewd men look- 
ing out for long-range selfish interests. 
They even try to get votes for Euro- 
pean and Asiatic aid simply on the 
ground that it is to American selfish 
materialistic interests. 

And at the same time we claim to 
be a Christian nation and a Christian 
people. No wonder our enemies call 
us hypocrites when at one moment 
we grandly proclaim our moralisms 
and the next moment, behind our 
hands in a stage whisper heard around 
the world, we say to one another: 
“This will make us rich.” 

And the Christian Church is silent. 
The Christian pulpit says nothing in 
attack against this worship of mam- 
mon, and some even dare claim that 
this materialism is Christian. 

“For if the trumpet give an uncer- 
tain sound, who shall prepare bim- 
self to the battle?” When will our 
churches sound the trumpet unafraid 
and unashamed? “Man does not live 
by bread alone.” 


Il. Thou Shalt Love 
Thy Neighbor as Thyself 


Here is a second Christian proposi- 
tion upon which, so far as I know, we 
all agree, But again I do not hear a 
clear sound from the churches’ trum- 
pet. 

A. former medical missionary, now 
in Congress, insists that any attempt 
to talk to the Chinese Communists is 
a betrayal of those whom the Com- 
munists have martyred. How this con- 
trasts with the Christian attitude taken 
towards the young Communist fanatic 
by the Underwoods in Korea after 
Mrs. Underwood was murdered by 
him, I leave it for you to note. The 
Underwoods asked forgiveness for the 
“enemy.” 

I do not like to argue for this Chris- 
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tian attitude towards enemies because 
it works better than emotional hatreds 
and reprisals, though that is generally 
true. | merely remind you that the 
Christian Church has always taught 
love for neighbor and, yes, even for 
enemies. But I hear no clear and con- 
stant playing of that trumpet tune 
these days. 

Should not a well-known senator 
from this state fear the votes of pro- 
fessing Christians when his isolation- 
ism and Asiatic imperialism reveal 
him as clearly non-Christian in con- 
trast to the President (and his own 
party) who urges Christian patience 
and understanding. But he apparently 
does not fear a clear rejection by 
the Christian voter—rather, appar- 
ently he expects to gain votes by his 
nationalism, 

Although I lived in this state for a 
decade and hold those years of life 
and labor here in very pleasant mem- 
ory, I confess I wonder at the apparent 
quiescence of Christian leadership in 
the face of the isolationism, go-it- 
alone-ism, and reaction of most of 
your public figures. Since Warren has 
gone to the Supreme Court, I find 
myself across this nation forced, as a 
rule, to apologize for California. 

The loudest ecclesiastical voice 
heard from this area has long been 
known as a spokesman for the most 
reactionary of political and economic 
interests in the nation. And by this 
I am not attacking conservatism in 
either politics or economics. But when 
a Christian minister at one moment 
attacks the Korean War because the 
United Nations is supporting it, and 


then urges a strong China policy be- 
cause the United Nations is against it, 
and then attacks the United Nations 
because of hysterical fears of its over- 
riding the sovereignty of our country, 
and in addition supports the attacks 
on the public schools of the hate- 
mongers, and further, supports the at- 
tempts by some hysterical congress- 
men to force conformity by attacking 
as Communistic all who take a dif- 
ferent view—when all this mixture of 
greed and hatred, fear and cynicism is 
cloaked over as patriotic and Chris- 
tian—no wonder the Christian trum- 
pet makes an uncertain sound. I know 
you leaders of our churches are con- 
cerned. Perhaps your fear is that your 
church members will support this 
anti-Christian leadership rather than 
your own. It may be. I don’t know. 
But this I do know. Unless a clear and 
courageous note is sounded by the 
churches represented here, we will 
have failed in our duty in a crucial 
hour. ° 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” “I say unto you, Love your 
enemies.” “Be not overcome of evil 
but overcome evil with good.” “As 
much as lieth in you, be at peace 
with all men.” Have these simple 
truths become controversial within 
our churches? “For if the trumpet 
give an uncertain sound, who shall 
prepare himself to the battle?” 


Ill, Fear Not Little Flock. . 


Finally, and briefly, I call your at- 
tention to a third Christian proposi- 
tion which, it seems to me, ought to 
be noncontroversial anywhere in the 
Christian Church. These words of 
Jesus state it simply: “Fear not little 
flock; it is your father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.” 

The Christian note should be one of 
confidence based on God, the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, Creator, 
Sovereign, Redeemer, and Judge. But 
how often these days the sound of the 
Gospel appears to echo the despair of 
those who do not believe in God, and 
who are now convinced that man has 
revealed himself as only smart enough 
to accomplish his atomic self-destruc- 
tion. 


I am not asking for a facile or shallow 
optimism which whistles in the dark. I 
am rather, rejecting that black despair 
which ignores the fact of God’s existence. 
What is needed is a deep note of ultimate 
confidence—a faith that history is under 
God, that men’s triumphs and tragedies 

(See page 59) 
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A Gifted Child 





in Your Home? 


By WM. F. MCDERMOTT 


OU HAVE A GREATER CHANCE to be- 

come the parent of twins than 

of a gifted child. One in 87 
births results in doubles, but only one 
in 100 produces a gifted offspring. 


But if you are one of those whom 
fate has endowed with a youngster of 
exceptional brilliance, lucky you are 
indeed, You and others like you 
pretty much hold the fate of the 
world in your hands. You also have 
an unusual opportunity, and responsi- 
bility, for creative guidance. 


No matter what your nationality, 
your income, your education, or so- 
cial standing, you may be the parent 
of a youngster with remarkable in- 
telligence. The old theory that certain 
races or highly intelligent people alone 
produce prodigies has been proved 
false. A recent test of 8,000 Negro 
children in Chicago showed once 
again the one-in-100 ratio of gifted- 
ness, with a few ranging up in intelli- 
gence quotients—or I.Q.’s—of 200. 


Your gifted child, if he develops 
within the pattern of 1,500 gifted Cali- 
fornia men and women studied over a 

25-year period by Stanford Univer- 
sity, will be taller than the average 
run of people; will be far less likely 
to become a delinquent or mentally 
afflicted; will probably be more hap- 
pily married, and less apt to seek di- 
vorce; will be in a group rating 700 
per cent above the ordinary in num- 
ber of college graduates; will have a 
g-to-1 chance of engaging in profes- 
sional or semi-professional activity; 
and will earn a much greater income. 

That brilliant youngster of yours 
may likewise become one of a group 
of prolific writers of science, fiction, 
poetry; may dev elop into an inventor, 
or win a listing in Who’s Who. He 
may turn out to be, like examples 
cited in the Stanford survey, a noted 
surgeon and research specialist; a psy- 
chologist and director of a research 
institute; a distinguished atomic-en- 
ergy scientist; a government leader, 





helping to shape world affairs. 

Yet the tragedy of the situation is 
that a vast amount of this potential is 
unrecognized, wasted, blighted by in- 
adequate control, or otherwise lost. 

In our communities we see heroic 
and deserving efforts to help back- 

ward children. Many are engaged in 
efforts to help subnormal children find 
more usefulness and happiness in life. 
We naturally feel a deep sympathy 
for these unfortunate youngsters. But 
only recently have communities be- 
gun to realize that gifted children also 
need and deserve special attention. 


| WHAT IS GIFTEDNESS? Some au- 
e¥ thorities consider the 1.Q. to be 
the proper measure. A more or less 
accepted rating now is 120 to 140 L.Q. 
for “superior” children, and 140 and 
up for “gifted” children. Some au- 
thorities rate 130 as the low level of 
giftedness. 

But whichever measure is adopted, 
it must be remembered that other im- 
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portant factors, such as effective social 
adjustment and emotional stability, en- 
ter the picture. Perhaps the will to 
achieve, or “drive” is still more im- 
portant. Without it, even high intelli- 
gence may prove of little value. 

But intelligence tests should not be 
followed slavishly. “Evidence of gift- 
edness should be sought outside the 
area of intelligence tests,” said Dr. 
Paul Witty, Northwestern University 
professor and president of the Ameri- 
can Association for Gifted Children. 
“It appears that an adequate estimate 
of a child’s giftedness can only be 
made after observation of his be- 
havior. The child whose performance 
is consistently remarkable in any po- 
tentially valuable area might well be 
considered gifted.” 

Parents can early begin to recognize 
evidences of giftedness. Dr. Lewis M. 
Terman of Stanford University has 
found from observing some 250,000 
school children over 30 years that 
gifted youngsters are usually physi- 
cally superior children, and that they 
usually walk and talk much earlier 
than the others. 

Giftedness, of course, is something 
born within the children. It cannot be 
jammed down any youngster’s throat. 
Some parents, in their determination 
to have extraordinary children, be- 
lieve that by intensive mental training 
of pre-school youngsters they can turn 
ordinary minds into brilliant ones. It 
can’t be done, Sometimes, though 
rarely, giftedness shows up late in life. 
But it is not the result of parental 
cramming. Parents should accept the 
gifts of their children as they do a 
child’s sex. 

Another illusion that parents should 
clear from their minds is that mental 
brilliance comes at a cost of other 
abilities. The puny genius who throws 
temper tantrums is largely fictitious. 
Gifted children usually revel in stren- 
uous games, make quick adjustments 
to new social groups, and take quickly 
to hobbies. 


P* HOLOGISTS AGREE that gifted 
children need in abundance what 
all children are entitled to—affection 
and security. It is now recognized 
that newborn babies need coddling, 
and that children who grow up in an 
atmosphere of genuine love blossom 
out like roses in the sunshine. Just be- 
cause a child is smart and self-confi- 
dent is not proof that he doesn’t need 
affection. 

Parents of extraordinary children 
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As part of our effort to make 
Survey indispensable to every 
Presbyterian home, the editors 
offer each month at least one 
article of special interest to 
parents. Many are written by 
authorities in the field of child 
care and family problems. For 
them we are indebted to the 
Department of Adult and Fam- 
ily Life. Parents will want to 
watch for these articles in 
forthcoming issues of Survey. 

—tThe Editor 
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may well take heed of modern educa- 
tional procedures in the handling of 
gifted children. One is to guard 
against overacceleration, In the past, 
children were shoved up, skipping 
school grades as fast as they could go; 
social implications were ignored. 

Now educators are more cautious; 
whether or not to skip grades should 
be determined by the individual child. 
He may skip a grade in elementary 
school and possibly another in junior 
or senior high school, permitting him 
to graduate at sixteen or seventeen— 
not too far from his natural group. 
For him to finish high schoo] at thir- 
teen may be socially hazardous. Par- 
ents should remember that a six- -year- 
old with a ten-year-old’s mind may he 
only six in his social relationships. 
They should encourage him to asso- 
ciate with whatever group of young- 
sters he likes best. 

Another emphasis today in educa- 
tion of the gifted is on “enrichment.” 
Extra bright children, going along 
with the regular class, avoid idleness 
and futility by extra reading, research, 
experimentation, and activity in vari- 
ous fields outside, as well as within, 
their studies. 

As the father of five, I feel that “en- 
richment” is one of the finest words 
ever introduced into the parental vo- 
cabulary—whether one is dealing with 
average or extraordinary offspring. It 
means far more than merely keeping 
children busy and out of mischief. It 
seeks to make available a wealth of 
knowledge, understanding, and ex- 
perience as the child follows his natu- 
ral bent in life. If it is music, introduce 
him in many ways to its beauty and 
utility; if it is aviation, open up to 
him the fascinating story of its be- 
ginnings and possibilities, 


Dr. Witty tells of a five-year-old 
with an I.Q. of 183 who has the read- 
ing ability of a child of ten. In early 
school grades he was given routine 
material to read. It disgusted him. He 
became discontented and unco-opera- 
tive. 

Expert analysis showed the root of 
the problem; he needed more outlets 
for his abilities. It was a case of en- 
richment. He chose books of science 
to read, and he was assigned the job 
of reporting his findings to his class. 
The other boys and girls enjoyed his 
presentations, and he was stimulated 
by the activity that challenged his 
abilities. His moodiness disappeared. 


OCIAL ADJUSTMENT is often more 

difficult for the gifted child. His 
very brilliance may set him apart, and 
it is easy for other children to be jeal- 
ous of him. It isn’t hard for gifted chil- 
dren to become “problem children.” 
Authorities report that about one in 
twenty is inclined in this direction. 

Parents can do a great deal to help 
their gifted child adjust to his world. 
One thing to avoid like poison ivy is 
any tendency toward exhibitionism. 
If you put precocious Jackie on pa- 
rade to be hovered over by relatives 
with fulsome flattery, Jackie can turn 
into a little peacock. 

Instead, parents can give their gifted 
youngster a strong sense of “belong- 
ing”—in his home circle, in his social 
group, at play, and in school. They 
can help him feel a sense of achieve- 
ment and usefulness by honest appre- 
ciation. They can help him to be con- 
siderate of others. And they can pro- 
vide new challenges so he will con- 
tinue to do his best. 

A gifted child is probably the most 
active wonderer of all. Early he be- 
gins to sense something of the mystery 
of life. “Where did I come from?” 
“Who made the world?” and “What 
is God like?” are questions that spring 
up early. It gives parents their capital 
opportunity to acquaint the youngster 
with spiritual values. 

A gifted child is also probably the 
prize gift of all. Destinies are wrapped 
up in him. By him nations rise or fall. 
If you are, or become, one of the 
lucky 1-in-100 parents of a gifted 
child, count yourself most fortunate. 
Yours is the most fascinating task in 
the world—the nurture of possible 
genius, leadership, and creativity. 

Success to you! END 


Repetaned aie The Rotarian, an international 
magazine. By permission. 
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The Young People 
Are Pushing Forward 


The Borders of the Kingdom 


Through— 


WORLD YOUTH PROJECTS 


By WILMINA ROWLAND 


F YOU WERE ASKED to define the 

the word ecumenical, what would 

you say? I would do better if | 
were asked to describe an ecumenical 
project. There are some that are liv- 
ing illustrations of what ecumenical 
means. Let me try my hand at describ- 
ing some | know about. 

First of all, I would say that an 
ecumenical project is international. 
For “oikumene” meant, and_ still 
means, “the inhabited world.” It must 
be world-wide, or close to it. 

I know an undertaking called World 
Youth Projects. It is an undertaking in 
mutual aid among the youth of the 
world-wide Church. In 1954, help was 
given to 32 projects in 20 different 
countries. The aid came from youth 
groups in nine countries who shared 
in giving more than $15,000. 

Here is an illustration of the inter- 
national nature of World Youth Proj- 
ects. The Christian young people of 
Nigeria, in British West Africa, are 
feeling keenly the need for leadership 
education for youth work. There are 
almost no youth workers in the coun- 
try, and the need for them is urgent. 

‘Nigerian youth had made contact 
with Christian youth of other coun- 
tries at the Third World Conference 
of Christian Youth in Travancore, 
South India, in 1953. So they took 
their problem to two of the world 
youth bodies which sponsored the 
conference—the youth departments of 
the World Council of Churches and 
of the World Council of Christian 





Education. Happily, it is these two 
bodies which sponsor World Youth 
Projects. 

Their committees approv ed the Ni- 
geria request and put it on the 1955 
list of projects. Then they began look- 
ing for the best possible youth worker 
to go to Nigeria and (this was the 
Nigerians’ idea) lead a_ six-month 
training course for youth leaders. They 
found the person—a young Filipino 
Christian leader. 

The national interdenominational 
youth body in the Philippines has 
worked hard to raise her subsistence 


salary for the months in Nigeria. And 
young people in the United States, 
through the United Christian Youth 
Movement—especially the lowa, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Montana Christian 
Youth Councils—have undertaken to 
raise part of the money needed for 
travel from the Philippines to Nigeria 
and back. 

Thus three countries have joined 
hands in one project. ternational is 
correct! 





nes ALSO MEANS i7terde- 
nominational. There is a beautiful 





Three of the sixty young people, members of an ecumenical work camp, who helped 

construct a settlement house in Berlin last summer for Hilfswerk, welfare agency of the 

Evangelical Church in Germany. The work camp was operated under the auspices of 
the World Council of Churches’ Youth Department. 
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illustration of this in a project re- 
quested from Burma. There, Christian 
youth organizations existed in some of 
the churches and in the YMCA and 
YWCA. But they did 
gether. 


not work to- 


They began to see that ecumenical 
means interdenominational, so they 
came together to create the Burma 
Christian Youth Council. As a minor- 
ity group in a predominately Buddhist 
country, they needed each other if 
they were to meet the challenging de- 
mands of Christian youth work, 


Soon they came to see that there 
must be a full-time secretary for the 
Christian Youth Council. There was 
little money for the co-operative 
work. So Burmese youth, too, turned 
to World Youth Projects to see if 
Christian youth of other countries, 
and of other denominations from 
theirs, would, be willing to help. 


They did not have long to wait. The 
first project accepted in the United 
States was this one from Burma, en- 
thusiastically adopted by the Vermont 
Christian Youth Council. At this writ- 
ing, the Connecticut Christian Youth 
Council is also helping by providing 
travel funds for the full-time secretary 
who is now hard at work. /”terde- 


nomiunational is right! 





WORLD YOUTH PROJECTS 








jy. CUMENICAL MEANS something fur- 

4 ther—and harder. It means inter- 
dependent. The ecumenical point of 
view means that in giving, all give to 
one another what each is able to give. 
The giving is never one-sided. It is a 
mutual interchange of resources— 
money, leadership, Christian literature, 
correspondence, prayer. 

Vermont gives money to Burma; 
Burma gives to Vermont its prayers, 
and the sense of being taken out of 
itself, of finding in the larger world 
a deeper understanding of the King- 
dom of God. 

The Philippines gives a leader to 
Nigeria; Nigeria gives to that leader 
a deeper appreciation of the nature of 
the Christian Church, new insight into 
ways of teaching the Gospel among 
rural and urban youth. The United 
States helps to bring the undertaking 
to pass, and learns richly from both 
countries. 

Here is an illustration of the inter- 
dependence that is the hall mark of 
the ecumenical movement. The Chris- 
tian youth of Indonesia, a nation 
newly come to independence, are 
members of churches only recently 
become independent, too. In the old 
days of colonialism, they never had 
the chance to work together. Now, 
facing a multitude of problems all at 


Leonora Flores is young 

Filipino Christian leader 

who has gone to aid 
youth of Nigeria. 


once, the young people saw that it was 
essential for the Church that they 
work together. 

Accordingly, they formed the Na- 


tional Ecumenical Youth Council. 
They had no leaders, no money, no 
literature, no conferences, nothing. 
World Youth Projects came into the 
picture for them. 

This time it was the young people 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S., who 
gave funds that enabled the Youth 
Council in Indonesia to set up an of- 
fice, to have a leadership conference, 
to issue a mimeographed news bulle- 
tin, to make plans to send delegates 
to Travancore. 

Through it all, they caught the spirit 
of mutuality that marks the Church of 
Christ. They began to wonder what 
they could do to show the apprecia- 
tion they felt, and to give as well as 
to receive. 


F* ALLY they had an idea. They in- 
vited the young people of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., to have 
one of their members come to Indo- 
nesia, if one of them should chance to 
be in that part of the world, and to 
spend some weeks as the guest of the 
Youth Council. On the surface, was 
there ever an invitation less likely to 
be accepted? 

But it was accepted; and last April 
Carl Walters Jr., an active member of 
the Westminster Fellowship, spent 
several weeks in Indonesia in response 
to this invitation. 

Readers of survey know that story 
already. In one of his letters “Jip” 
Walters wrote: “Everywhere I go I 
am continually welcomed with all the 
friendship and love found in the broth- 
erhood of Christ throughout the 
world.” 

International, interdenominational, 
interdependent—all of these qualities 
are found in the story of “Jip” Wal- 
ters’ visit to Indonesia. It is a parable 
of ecumenicity, and a striking example 
of how World Youth Projects ad- 
vance the ecumenical enterprise. The 
spirit of this significant endeavor in 
Christian sharing is found in this 
prayer that is prayed by German 
youth on both sides of the iron cur- 
tain: 

Lord God, in thee we are united. 

Before thee there are none great or 

small, none inferior—none superior 

But all are members together of thy 

Holy Body. 
In the least of thy 
dost confront us. 


thou 
END 


brethren, 
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Chaplain Marlin Curry conducts a class in Bible in the Japanese Room of the Kapaun Religious Retreat House. 


Retreat House 


IN JAPAN 


CHAPLAIN MARLIN CURRY 


503rd Engineer Group, Japan 


66 T WILL Not worK!” exclaimed 
the pessimists. Even some chap- 
lains were skeptical, and Army 

hotel officials were doubtful. 

But the project had the enthusiastic 
support of Army Lieutenant General 
Thomas F. Hickey from the outset, 
and he ordered the Religious Retreat 
House opened at Oiso, Japan, on De- 
cember 1, 1954. 

Because there hadn’t been time to 
advertize it adequately, only a few in- 
dividuals appeared the first month. 
But sometimes today there isn’t space 
enough to accommodate all who 
apply. 

Named in memory of Chaplain 
Emil J. Kapaun, who died in a Pyok- 
tong prisoner-of-war camp in North 


Korea on May 6, 1951, Kapaun Re- 
ligious Retreat House is the only offi- 
cially designated institution in the Far 
East for the nurturing of spiritual life. 

The house was suggested by the 
Army Chief of Chaplains, inasmuch as 
a similar retreat in Germany had 
proved its worth in a short space of 
time. The Far East Chief of Chaplains 
immediately explored the possibilities 
and made arrangements. 

For those heeding Christ’s injunc- 
tion, “Come ye yourselves apart into 
a desert place, and rest a while,” this 
retreat may seem more like the Gar- 
den of Eden than a “desert place.” 

Housed in the Sorokaku Hotel near 
the edge of the town of Oiso, the re- 
treat is just a go-minute ride from 
Tokyo. The beauty of the buildings 
and the colorful surroundings, plus 


the rural quietness and the nearness of 
Sagami Bay give the needed atmos- 
phere for spiritual uplift. 

The retreat house, under the super- 
vision of the Army Special Services 
Hotel Detachment, has a military staff 
of five members. The officer in charge 
is Chaplain John A. McNulty, a Cath- 
olic; I am his assistant, designated as 
the executive officer; and the others 
are a WAC administrative sergeant, a 
mess sergeant, and a motor sergeant. 

The se staff numbers 55. 

AGILitics 

Oxiginally operated as a Japanese 
hotel ‘until it was taken over by the 
Army, Kapaun Religious Retreat 
House is a sprawling building contain- 
ing 24 Western-style rooms and two 
of the Japanese type. It can accommo- 
date 60 guests by crowding. 
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Behind the hotel on a lower level is 
a beautiful garden with a variety of 
large and small trees and shrubs, some 
resplendent with the glory of cherry 
blossoms, all artistically arranged. In 
their midst is the four-bedroom house 
in which we of the military staff live. 

Just beyond our house and on a 
slightly lower level is the chapel, 
double quonset built by Army engi- 
neers in 24 days and located in a grove 
of pines leading down to the beach, It 
was on this beach that helicopters 
Janded last winter bearing Dr. Daniel 
A. Poling and Francis Cardinal Spell- 
man. 

Tennis, volleyball and badminton 
courts provide recreation for those not 
interested in mountain and 


hikes. 


beach 


PROGRAM 


When I arrived at Camp Zama on 
November 29, 1954, Chaplain J. A. 
Dunn, our Far East chief said, “You’ll 
have to work out your own prog! ram. 
We don’t know anything about it.’ 
He is a Roman priest and a very 
warmhearted man. 

Those who have attended Bible con- 
ferences at Montreat or Massanetta 
will know what our program is like. 
Here each conference lasts four days. 
I am usually the speaker unless there is 
a missionary or chaplain on hand to 
serve as guest lecturer. Sometimes 
chaplains come with their men and 
are pressed into service. 

Following is our usual schedule: 


IN Suh a hipenneesa.s 7:30 
a ais tng crip d coda 8:30 
NS OTT 9:30 
NES rn 10:30 
SMI 6 ese sinwensinvions 11:00 
DE a 12:00 
[i Ree 12:30 
PROCEOANION: ook cccec cusses 1:30 
Bible Study iaica et aici te cameo knew 3:00 
I Fria A ak nig sarc hcn's 4:00 
OSS BA dar ee 6:00 
Tee 7:15 
pymn Smging .............. 8:15 
NE sc Gi a eewaaix nies 9:00 


In addition there is a communion 
service at 7:30 on the last morning of 
each retreat, and a regular worship 
hour on Sunday morning. 

Two retreats are held each week. 
The first begins on Sunday evening 
and ends on Thursday morning; the 
second starts Thursday evening and 
closes Sunday morning. 

Catholics and Protestants alternate 
weeks. Such groups as Latter Day 
Saints, Seventh Day Adventists, and 
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Jewish groups are wedged in when- 
ever possible. 

The men come from the Army, the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and the Air 
Force. Units on Guam, Okinawa, Ko- 
rea, and many parts of Japan have 
been represented. While civilian men 
employed by the armed forces are in- 
vited, none has come as yet. 

Women come from the various 
military forces, mostly nurses and 
WACS from Japan units, and civilian 
employees from the Department of the 
Army, including teachers, librarians, 
and office secretaries. 


EMPHASIS 

The religious emphasis is on the 
doctrines common to all Protestant 
groups. A glance at the Apostles’ 
Creed will give some idea of what our 
teaching program contains. References 
to “the holy catholic church,” “born 
of the Virgin Mary,” and “He de- 
scended into hell” are given the “solid 
treatment.” In fact, these doctrines 
have been requested by both men and 
women. 


Excerpts from Official Report of 
the Committee on Chaplains and 
Service Personnel, delivered at 1955 
General Assembly of Presbyter- 
ian Church U.S.A. by Chaplain 
(LCDR) Frederick W. Brink, 
USN., Marine Corps 
Depot, San Diego. 


Recruiting 


Pitfalls 
Lie 


Ahead 





So-called modernism is definitely 
out of date so far as our guests are 
concerned. One man said: “I was al- 
most afraid to come. I thought the 
Gospel might be watered down, but I 
am well pleased.” 

The method of instruction is deter- 
mined by what the members of the 
retreat seem to desire. Each group has 
a composite personality: some are very 
talkative and they usually include sev- 
eral candidates for the ministry. For 
these I mix lecturing with discussion. 
Other groups not so ready with the 
tongue get almost straight lecturing, 
though we do have regular discussion 
periods often led by a discerning 
member. 

The devotional programs, three 
daily, are largely prepared and pre- 
sented by leading people who work 
under a group captain. Leaders are 
also appointed to supervise the grace 
at meals and the hymn singing. 

This is a place of quiet retreat from 
the world: “Be still, and know that 1 
am God.” Quietness permeates the 
whole program. Private and group de- 


HIs Is A REPORT from your chap- 

lains, not a set of stories about 

chaplains. It can appropriately 
be called an urgent report. 

Let me sketch for you exactly what 
your young men are facing as they 
leave their homes and their churches 
and, in the most formative period of 
their lives, enter our military estab- 
lishments. The decisions they make 
are the ones which in the long run 
will shape their lives. 

They will be making these decisions 
in a moral climate where they are ex- 
posed to good and bad in the extremes. 
With no apologies or defense for the 
military, we all recognize that very 
often conditions exist which we de- 
plore. Your chaplains and the C hris- 
tian commanding officers are doing 
everything in their power to correct 
those defects. But the climate still ex- 
ists and we must recognize it. 

To make the situation concrete, let 
me use some illustrations based on my 
own experience, for having spent three 
tours of duty in the Far East I can 
speak with first hand knowledge. 
Make it concrete by using your 
imagination. In your imagination 
pick out of your congregation five 
young men w hom you know will soon 
be in the uniform of their country. 
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votions are encouraged, but talking in 
rooms at night is never loud. 

Men and women often spend their 
quiet hours in the library which is 
stocked with many religious books 
and devotional pamphlets, as well as 
several Southern Presbyterian publi- 
cations. We are looking forward to 
the arrival of about $1,500 worth of 
books including texts by Professor 


John Bright and Dr. John A. Redhead. 


RESPONSE 


Why do men and women come to 
Retreat House? Some confess their 
initial intent was to get out of Korea 
and Okinawa, but they hope the Lord 
will forgive them. 

Others, queried about their reasons 
for coming, have replied as follows: 

“,.. that I might gain more know]l- 
edge of the living God and be a mis- 
sionary to the fellows in Korea.” 


* 


“Being married to a Catholic, I am 
faced with the decision of whether I 
should join a Protestant Church or the 


Follow those young men in your 
imagination as they enter the service 
and then are assigned duty in the Far 
East. They report to the Navy base 
at Yokosuka or at Sasebo, to the Air 
Force base at Chitose or at Tachikawa, 
to the Army camps in Yokohoma or 
Fukuoka, or wherever they happened 
to be sent. Picture them there for the 
next eighteen months, two years, three 
years. What they find will not be 
typical of all of the Far East, but it 
will be typical of what springs up 
around every American military ac- 
tivity. Their entire environment will 
be immoral in the extreme, completely 
non-Christian the moment they leave 
the base. 

Of those five young men two, pos- 
sibly three, of them will engage at 
some time in sexual relationships with 
a young lady who welcomes their at- 
tention; at least one of them will es- 
tablish living arrangements for the du- 
ration of his stay with the young lady, 
completely without thought of mar- 
riage; at least one of them will con- 
tract venereal disease while in the Far 
East, cured perhaps by the miracles of 
modern drugs but still having con- 
tracted it; at least one of them will 
decide that the young lady he meets 
is the one he wants to marry and 


Catholic Church. It is my prayer that 
through a more thorough knowledge 
of his Word God will supply me with 
the answer.’ 

- 


“I was a Jew and did not believe 
Jesus Christ to be the Promised One. 
I came here to find, if I could, the 
Spirit of the Saviour—and I did! I go 
away from this holy place with the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, 
forever in my heart.” 


* 


“I have lived with a Japenese girl 
five months. I was ashamed and 
stopped going to church. I wanted to 
get my mind and heart cleaned out.” 


* 


“For the past four months I have 
been carrying a heavy heart. It came 
to a point where I was trying self- 
destruction. At this moment, I bear on 
my abdomen three scars made by su- 
perficial razor cuts. . . . I felt there 
was no one in the world who would 
understand my problems. . . . Since I 


have been here I have relaxed men- 
tally and physically, and I expect to 
be relaxed with the Word of God in 
my mind and spirit forever.” 

One of the women said: “A place 
like the Kapaun Retreat House is 
necessary in every vicinity for the use 
of Christians who find themselves con- 
fused over the pace of life in their 
own community.” 

Another said: “I came to spend the 
week end in quiet worship with God.” 

We no longer face the question, 
“Will it work?” The problem is to 
be able to welcome all who apply. 
One night recently fourteen men had 
to be sent back reluctantly to their 
units. 

The guest list now exceeds that of 
all other Special Services hotels in 
Japan. Around 425 people were here 
in March alone. 

Surely the material success and the 
spiritual fervor of these peoples give 
sufficient evidence of the interest in 
and need for a virile Christianity 
among Americans in the Far Fast. 

END 





bring back to the states, completely 
oblivious of the fact that she is Bud- 
dhist, non-Christian, without even the 
knowledge of whom we speak when 
we mention the name of Christ. Those 
are the cold, sober facts. 

They will be offered narcotics to 
such an extent that they will have to 
pay only 25¢ in American money 
value for a shot of 98% pure heroin. 

They will be encouraged to partici- 
pate in the “black market”—having to 
decide the question of deliberate dis- 
honesty simply because it is possible 
to add to their own meager military 
pay by engagaing in the money or 
property black market deals. 

They will go on liberty in towns 
such as the one where 4500 men would 
go on liberty at night to be greeted by 
3800 prostitutes, with 600 or more 
houses of prostitution all labelled by 
name and the number of girls residing 
within them. 

They will have to be given compul- 
sory lectures on “homosexuality” as 
they receive their training, its nature 
and effects and their involvement in 
it, a word they probably never heard, 
a word that certainly wouldn’t be in 
the teaching of the church and the 
Sunday school. 

They will have to be constantly re- 


minded of the dangers, and preventa- 
tives, for venereal disease. 

That is the environment they will 
face, and it is in that environment that 
they will have to make their decisions. 

Unfortunately, all too often their 
decisions will be solely on the basis of 
expediency. Many is the time chap- 
lains have had men sit in their offices 
and make such a statement as one 
minister’s son made to me. He was in 
my office because he had contracted 
venereal disease. He said: “Yes, Chap- 
lain, I know that what I did to con- 
tract this disease is wrong. I know that 
it was against all the teachings of my 
home, my church, my society, but to 
be perfectly honest, Chaplain, as soon 
as I am off medical restriction, I intend 
to go over town and do it again—be- 
cause I like it.’ Such an attiude is all 
too common. 

Seldom is the decision of conduct made 
on the basis of right or wrong, on the 
basis of what the church teaches, of what 
the Christian faith demands. Rather it is 
made on the basis of “because I like it,” 
‘can I get away with it,” or “do other 
people do it.” 

All too often they feel that they are 
deserted by their church, forgotten by 
it while away. Chaplains believe that 
they have a better (See next page) 
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THANKSGIVING 


TO CHRISTMAS 


12th Annual 
World-Wide Bible Reading 


Dating back to 1943, when a lonely 
young marine on Guadalcanal asked 
his parents to join him in the daily 
reading of identical chapters in the 
New Testament, World-Wide Bible 
Reading between Thanksgiving and 
Christmas has become a tradition in 
over 40 countries. 

It forms a strong and close link be- 
tween families at home and absent 
members elsewhere, between home 
churches and those in the Armed Serv- 
ices who are following the same Scrip- 
ture readings. Bookmarks giving the 
daily readings are available from the 
American Bible Society. Here are this 
year’s texts: 


(From page 23) percentage of this 
age group in church services than do 
churches at home, but they still reach 
only a portion of the men and they 
fail to reach many men who were in 
their churches at home but do not 
keep up their religious activity, partly 
because the churches at home do noth- 
ing about them while away. 

Let me use a personal illustration. 
I have been a chaplain in the Navy 
for 12 years. In those 12 years I have 
received exactly three unsolicited let- 
ters from Presbyterian pastors telling 
me of some one of their young men, 
exactly three pastors who took the 
time to write that John Smith was 
now at my base or aboard my ship: 
would I look him up? Are not these 
young men as much a part of the 
church and of the Kingdom as anyone 
still in the pew? 

There is the situation, fathers and 
brethren—the situation that our young 
men face, the situation of the church. 
What are you going to do about it? 
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November 

24 Thanksgiving.............. Psalms 23:1-6 
Wes ciure suivorevda dave ae aad ele Psalms 46:1-11 
Ms viciies ctalgis'esy ia 7% oa eoa.b ais eee Psalms 100:1-5 
MINE 55 5! ginia(p oa ies aae Matthew 5:1-26 
Bes edecsasd giethiane vx Ruble Ri oho Matthew 5:27-48 
DS gic connec an ee aes mieazion Matthew 6:1-15 
See Sree reper ee Matthew 6:16-34 


Reais ticaieint iene seta Matthew 7:1-29 
Bs cia stackipior a ik.sie ie de eae Matthew 18:1-14 
Bai ¢ viens 5 Wise eed, nee aa Matthew 18:15-35 
IE 655 o.50k-s 3 cs svasiae Matthew 22:1-22 
Bee Sits A aireis arena aid mowe a atare Matthew 25:1-30 
EE a OC Matthew 25:31-46 


It is criminal, literally criminal, for 
any church to allow its young men to 
enter such a situation without doing 
something to prepare them and sup- 
port them during it. May I make two 
definite suggestions? 

First, of course, we have the official 
activities of our Presbyterian Church. 
We have the Committee on Chaplains 
and Service Personnel which has the 
responsibility and is doing everything 
in its power to assist the chaplains and 
the men in the service. 

Does it keep men tied to the home 
church and make them realize that the 
church is interested in them? Write 
to them, give them subscriptions to 
their church magazine so they can 
know about their church, give them a 
subscription to Today, give them a 
church identification card, a silver 
Celtic cross to wear on their dog tags 
as a reminder of the church’s concern. 

Does your program result in a com- 
mitment to walk in the footsteps of 
the Master, always, wherever the men 





Wares aipté mie 44 O68 goad dtand oe Mark 12:18-44 
Doiceac eis cibtesieuiiseesanean Luke 7:31-50 
Pte Wack amen Caan waxacccamn Luke 14:1-14 
US har c oie ereiy Surriea sete, cued aut Luke 14:15-35 


11 Universal Bible Sunday 
ie aan Greecacbal reser areeaNe 1 Corinthians 13:1-13 


WUE erin alaiaue etavenisdve sr ainiens ae RR Luke 10:25-42 
UB fevevevate ie ssceiats bs einihia satanic chose Luke 15:1-10 
ECR I re oe Rae rn a Luke 15:11-32 
Man cia se nevosb blelekeiaiese ceca ee sia asain DOM John 3:1-17 
UB Sava ie wre rkiane:. 0.545 aialohecdaiate www aid John 14:1-14 
ieee R ta icisvd 6th detinneinalans Shee John 14:15-31 
ce, ES eae Romans 8:14-39 
Wa aia ais he RiGee ent Romans 12:1-21 
Bi asta sie tS nsidierciades deteG lanes 1 John 4:1-21 
iucied ates Aes ea wa eee eee Isaiah 9:2-7 
ESS p Opto RPC et ede Isaiah 11:1-9 
Baia cals saanailes saaae aoe Isaiah 53:1-12 
Rete chicu siesta eva ove 3 6 ee sees John 1:1-18 
ee Matthew 2:1-11 


have to go throughout the world, or 
is it just a matter of words and 
phrases? Does it issue in a commitment 
to a faith that is sturdy enough to 
stand against the jibes and jeers of 
men who are not interested in the 
church: a faith that is sensible because 
it provides the man with a reason for 
the faith that is in him rather than 
just theological jargon: a faith that is 
practical so that it can give forth in 
positive action: a faith that is univer- 
sal so that the man may know wher- 
ever he goes that God is with him, 
whether it be in a foxhole, or the 
engine room of a ship, or the tedium 
of guard duty at a stateside base. 
Will you ask yourselves, very sim- 
ply: can the young man of my church 
say, that wherever his military service 
takes him, ‘ ‘my church, my denomina- 
tion, my God i is with me, is concerned 


about me, is supporting me.’ END 


NOTE: The opinions and assertions contained 
herein are the personal ones of the author and 
do not of necessity represent the opinions of the 
Navy Department or of the Naval Service at 
large. 
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ATTENTION ALL PASTORS! 


What Will Be Your Decision 
Concerning Social Security? 








OCIAL SECURITY is now available to 
ministers. The licensed or or- 
dained minister has until April 

15, 1956, to decide whether to qualify 
for Social Security coverage as of Jan- 
uary I, 1955; otherwise he fails to avail 
himself of special advantages provided 
by law. 

If the minister fails to qualify for 
Social Security on or before April 5, 
1957, under the law he can nev 
thereafter qualify as a minister. 

For those licensed or ordained after 
January 1, 1955, their decision must be 
made known on or before the second 
April 15th following the year in which 
they have at least $400 of net earnings 
as a licensed or ordained minister. Un- 
til regulations state otherwise it would 
be safest to qualify not more than 
two years after licensure. Once the 
decision is made it is irrevocable. 

No minister need hesitate to go di- 
rectly to the Social Security office in 
his own district, or write to them. 
“You will find there some of the 
choice spirits of your community, pos- 
sibly a personal friend,” is the way 
one Presbyterian puts it. “At any rate, 
you will find them friendly and glad 
to pass on to you the latest official in- 
formation.” 

It is hoped that most of our min- 
isters have read carefully the informa- 
tion mailed from the Board of An- 
nuities and Relief some months ago 
regarding Social Security. Copies are 
still available upon request. 


This is a simple reminder that no ac- 
tion at all by April 15, 1956 is a decision 


to forfeit important privileges. No action 
by April 15, 1957 is in effect a decision 
that you will never participate in Social 
Security! 


A STATEMENT 


From the Board of Annuities and Relief 


If you have now decided to participate 
vou should not wait too long to take the 
necessary steps. If you have not already 
done so, you should file Form 2031, 
WAIVER CERTIFICATE FOR USE BY MINISTERS, 
with the Director of Internal Revenue of 
your own district. If you do not already 
have your Social Security number, you 
should file Form SS-5 with your nearest 
Social Security District Office. Before re- 
leasing these forms you should study 
them ‘carefully, fill them in properly, and 
sign them. Your copy of Form 2031 when 
returned to you, and your Social Security 
card should be safeguarded along with 
other valuables. It will be necessary for 
you to pay your first 3 per cent Social 
Security tax, as a self-employed person, 
for 1955 when you make your 1955 Fed- 
eral income tax return on or haloms April 
15, 1956. 

More than nine out of ten civilian jobs 
are covered by the OASI program. Elec- 
tive coverage is extended to an estimated 


Social Security coverage was made 
available to mon-ministerial em- 
ployees, including ministerial stu- 
dents, on January 1, 1951. Under 
the new provision for “dropping 
out” four out of five lowest or no- 
salary years, this coverage may be 
valuable to an employee in the 
church. 


250,000 ministers and members of re- 
ligious orders. 


You may exercise your choice without 
reference to your church or employing 
agency. Your participation in the Minis- 
ters’ Annuity Fund need not be affected. 
You may have the protection of both 
Social Security and the Ministers’ Annu- 
ity Fund, along with the Group Life In- 
surance 2nd Hospital and Surgical plans 
administered by the Board of Annuities 
and Relief. 


Your insurance representative may have 
some good suggestions as to how y ou can 
complete your insurance and retirement 
program. Havi ing given proper attention 
to these matters you will be free to con- 
centrate your time and energies upon the 
exacting duties of your ministry. 


Ne CHANGES ARE AT P™>SENT contem- 

plated in the Ministers’ Annuity 
Fund, in the way of adjustment to Social 
Security. The 3 per cent Social Security 
tax on the first $4200 of your net earn- 
ings, which will be paid by ministers, as 
if ‘they were self- -employ: ed, is at present 
scheduled to continue for at least five 
years. During this period it will become 
clearer just how many ministers will par- 
ticipate. Careful study will be given to 
any future necessary modifications. 

In any event, the minister’s retirement 
equities in the M.A.F. will be safeguarded. 
His accrued credits will remain to his ac- 
count and be increased by any future 
dues payments to the Fund. Whatever 
modification may be made will be per- 
fectly reasonable and fair. The Official 
Plan can be amended only after approval 
by the General Assembly. In the mean- 
time the regular dues are required, with 
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payment of the corresponding benefits. 

What is the minister’s most realistic 
approach to this problem, as it relates to 
the over-all retirement program of the 
Church? Ministers and the Church at 
large may well view the whole problem 
objectively, somewhat as follows: The 
Ministers’ Annuity Fund opened for par- 
ticipation April 1, 1940. If when it opened 
a minister entered the Fund upon gradua- 
tion from seminary and ordination, at the 
age of 25, he will complete 40 years of 
service under the Plan on March 31, 
1980. He will then be 65 years of age 
and, assuming full payment of 10 per cent 
dues during continuous service, can re- 
tire and receive an annuity equivalent to 
forty-eightieths or one- half of his av erage 
salary during such participation. 

In event of death his wife will receive 
an annuity equivalent to one- -half of one- 
eightieth ‘of his total salaries from April 
1, 1940 (or later marriage) to the date of 
his death (or prior retirement). This is 
the vision that inspired Dr. Henry H. 
Sweets, and those associated with him, in 
establishing the Plan. However, 1980 is 
still far in the future. 

Under the 1954 amendments, Social Se- 
curity benefits will first become payable 
to ministers in 1956. Then the M.AF. 
will have completed sixteen years of op- 
eration. For all ministers who will have 
participated continuously from 1940 the 
then-accrued annuity credits will be 
equivalent to sixteen-eightieths, or 20 per 
cent of their salaries during such partici- 
pation. For those who have averaged less 
than $3000, including manse allowance, 
the accrued annuities will be less than 
$600. 

Should they retire, the chances are that 
they will have completed at least 35 
years of service, will have paid dues on 
not less than $1200 and will be entitled to 
the minimum age annuity of $600. From 
the Prior Service Fund will be supplied a 
sufficient amount, when added to their 
accrued annuity credits ary to dues 
participation in the Plan, to bring the 
total annuity up to the ent mini- 
mum of $600 annually for 35 years of 
service. 

For those whose salaries during the 
sixteen years of participation, 1940-1956, 
will average $4000, including manse al- 
lowance, the accrued annuity credit will 
be $800. If they then (1956) will be 65 
years of age or older and retire, they 
will receive $800 annually. For those 
whose salary bases will average $5000, the 
accrued credits will total $1000, etc., 
which they will receive annually, in equal 
monthly installments. 

It is apparent that as the Ministers’ 
Annuity Fund approaches maturity the 
M.A-F. annuities will become more ade- 
quate. It is hoped that there will be no 
damaging “recession” or serious “depres- 
sion” but only “healthful readjustment” 
and strengthening of our economy. We 
trust that the Joy Gifts will be sufficient 
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YOUTH AND TOMORROW 


If the youth of today are to be leaders 
of tomorrow, and are ever to have power 
to stir their fellows, to correct abuses, 
revolutionize society, or organize history, 
they must, with the enthusiasm of love, 
ally themselves with God and His law, 
clothing that law with flesh until it be- 
comes visible, clothing it with voice until 
it becomes thrilling it with 
power until it becomes triumphant. Only 
love fulfils law! 


eloquent, 


—NEWELL DWIGHT HILLS 


_ 





to bridge the gap so that M.A.F. annuities 
and Social Security benefits together will 
reasonably care for the needs of the 
aging. The expected result would be a 
gradual lessening of the ministerial relief 
load. 

All of these thoughts are related to the 
individual minister’s problem, and_ the 
Church’s problems, as the minister en- 
deavors to decide for himself whether or 
not he will elect Social Security cover- 
age. He must conscientiously render his 
own decision in accordance with his best 
judgment. 


Wes THE MINISTER HAS MADE his de- 

cision and taken the necessary steps 
to begin his participation in Social Secur- 
ity as of January 1, 1955, it is very im- 
portant that he participate continuously 
until he has the necessary quarters of 
coverage. The new law (1954) contains a 
provision for dropping out four of five 
of the lowest-salary or no-salary years, 
in computing the average monthly wage 
upon which the Social Security benefits 
are based. Dropping the four years, 1951 
through 1954, has the effect of a new 
start as of January 1, 1955. (After twenty 
quarters of coverage an additional year 
may be dropped). By filing the necessary 
papers and paying the required 3 per cent 
tax for 1955 on or before April 15, 1956, 
the minister avails himself of important 
privileges. 


To maintain his “currently” insured 
status, however, be must be covered at 
least six quarters during the thirteen-quar- 
ter period ending in the quarter in which 
he dies or in the quarter in which he be- 
comes entitled to an old-age insurance 
benefit. 


If you are among the younger ministers, 
or at least young enough to have children 
under 18 years of age, you will want to 
be ‘ ‘currently” insured. In event of your 
death your children will receive insur- 
ance benefits until they become 18, or 
until they are later adopted or married 
or until death, if before age 18. Also, your 
wife will receive her mother’s benefits as 
long as any of the children receive bene- 
fits. 

This is valuable protection, but please 


insured 


note that just being “currently” 
will provide no “old-age” (65 or beyond) 
benefits for you and/or your wife. To 
have this additional protection you must 


be “fully” insured. A minister, therefore, 
who enters under Social Security will 
want to be “fully” insured in order to 
be assured of the monthly benefits to 
himself and to his wife on and after age 
65. To maintain his “fully” covered status 
the minister, entering Social Security as 
of January 1, 1955, must have continuous 
coverage from January 1, 7955 until he 
has at least one quarter of coverage for 
each two quarters elapsing between Jan- 
uary 1, 7957 (or from age 21 if after 
January 1951) and the quarter of his 
death or the quarter in which he will 
attain age 65. If the number of quarters 
elapsing is an odd number, you subtract 
one before dividing by two. 

If a minister is employed in some oc- 
cupation other than in the performance 
of the duties of his office, his earnings 
from that source are reported and his 
employer pays 2 per cent on the wages 
paid him and withholds 2 per cent and 
pays it for him. The minister reports and 
pays his 3 per cent only on that part of 
liis self-employment income necessary to 
bring his total reported earnings up to 
$4,200 a year. So long as his total re- 
ported earnings do not exceed $4,200, he 
can pay 3 per cent on his “net earnings” 
from his ministry plus other self-employ- 
ment income, if any. You are self-em- 
ployed in secular work, generally speak- 
ing, when you are your own contractor 
and when no one else has the right to tell 
you what to do and how to do it. 

You will need to keep a record of the 
amounts you receive as salary from min- 
isterial services, including any honoraria 
you receive from pulpit supply, from 
weddings, etc. To be included are 
amounts you may have received from 
lectures and written articles or publica- 
tions. Also, you will need to keep records 
of expenses incurred in procuring your 
earnings, such as car expense, cost of 
books, and stenographic services. 

If you receive a manse allowance, to 
the extent it is used to rent or provide a 
home it is to be excluded from gross in- 
come. It will, therefore not appear in 
your “net earnings.” You cannot include 
“retirement” income such as annuities, 
emeritus honoraria, and interest and divi- 
dends or gifts for services not rendered. 
After subtracting the allowable expenses 
deductions from your total gross earnings 
from services rendered, if your total “net 
earnings” are not less than $400 during 
the taxable year you have sufficient in- 
come of the proper kind and amount to 
pay your 3 per cent tax and participate 
in Social Security. 


Two additional articles on Social Se- 
curity will follow. One will be of interest 
to both younger and older ministers, and 
the last will be of special interest to 
veterans and their dependents. END 
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AT SEOUL, KOREA 


World’s Largest 


Presbyterian Seminary 


By REV. HYUNG NONG PARK 
President, Presbyterian Seminary 
Seoul, Korea 

ITUATED AMONG THE RUINS of the 
old Japanese Shinto Central 
Shrine on South Mountain, Seoul, 

stands the Presbyterian Theological 
Seminary of the General Assembly of 
the Presby terian Church in Korea. For 
many Christians the fact that the sem- 
inary has taken the place of the Shinto 
Shrine symbolizes a Christian victory 
over heathenism. 

With the permission of the Ameri- 
can Military Governor the site be- 
came’a Christian museum following 
the war, with Rev. Yang Sun Kim as 
custodian. The museum allowed the 
seminary to use part of its grounds 
and buildings, and today the old war- 
damaged buildings are being carefully 
reconstructed. 

The first Presbyterian seminary in 
Korea was started at Pyeng Yang in 
1901, sixteen years after the Presby- 
terian Church in Korea was organized. 
It was under the auspices of American 
and British Presbyterian Missions and 
boasted two students. Before it was 
closed down in 1938, under the Jap- 
anese Compulsory Shrine Worship 
persecution, it had furnished 700 faith- 
ful ministers to the Korean Church. 

Appearance of two new seminaries, 
one in Pyeng Yang and the other in 
Seoul, was followed in August 1945 by 
establishment of two more in southern 
Korea. By the fall of 1951 the General 
Assembly had designated the present 


institution as its official seminary along 
with the one in Pyeng Yang, which it 
temporarily moved to Taigu. After 
the truce between UN and Commu- 
nist forces in 1953, this one moved to 
Seoul also. 

As a unification of all previous sem- 
inaries of the Presbyterian faith in 
Korea, our seminary ranks first in the 
land. As a matter of fact, it is the 
largest Presbyterian seminary in the 
world. Our student body of 492 in- 
cludes men and women from all 27 
presbyteries of our Church represent- 
ing a total of 2,500 churches and 620,- 
000 members. 

Our alumni association includes 
graduates of the old Presbyterian semi- 
naries in Pyeng Yang and Seoul and 
in Manchuria—that is, almost all Pres- 
byterian ministers in Korea. 


a SEMINARY AIMS to cultivate 
Christian ministers, under the 
direction of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Korea, 
standing on purely Biblical Theologi- 
cal thought and based on the Pres- 
byterian Creed and Constitution.” It 
trains young people to become pas- 
tors, chaplains, and evangelists, in city, 
rural areas, and in war camps. It makes 
every effort to give university gradu- 
ates, or their equivalent, a training 
equal to western seminary standards. 

The ideal goal of our theological 
education is to have students become: 
(1) scholars bringing into captivity 
every thought to the obedience of 





Christ (If Cor. 10:5); (2) believers 
believing with all their hearts all the 
revealed truths and promises of salva- 
tion (Acts 8:37); (3) saints becoming 
examples to the believers, in word, in 
conversation, in charity, in spirit, in 
faith, in purity (I Tim. 4:12); (4) 
preachers preaching the Word, instant 
in season, out of season (II Tim. 4:2); 
(5) good shepherds giving their lives 
for the sheep (John 10:11). 

To attain these aims our seminary 
stresses the following features: 


BIBLE DOMINATION. Almost every 
book of the Holy Scriptures is studied 
as a regular prescribed course. A ma- 
jor part of the time is spent in Bible 
study, with scholarly exegesis of Old 
and New Testament using original 
languages, 


HIGH SCHOLASTIC LEVEL. University 
graduation is required for admission. 
For those without this qualification, 
two years of preparatory education is 
provided. Our curriculum includes all 
the subjects studied in the western 
seminaries: original languages, Biblical 
theology, Old and New Testament 
history and exegesis, Apologetics, his- 
tory and philosophy of religion, along 
with systematic theology and Church 
history. 


DEVOTIONAL LIFE AND CONSECRATION. 
We strive to make our spiritual at- 
mosphere something like monastic life. 
In addition to daily chapel, early 
morning prayer meeting is held in the 
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dormitories. Private prayer and daily 
devotional Bible reading are encour- 
aged. A special revival or retreat is 
held every semester. 

We are seeking men who would be 
willing, if necessary, to lay down their 
lives for their faith. as many of our 
graduates did during the tragic years 
of Japanese and Communist persecu- 
tion. 


EVANGELISTIC ZEAL. Personal evange- 
lism is taught as a prescribed course 
and two hours of practical work are 
required per semester. Most students 
of the upper classes are evangelists in 
local churches or army hospitals; many 
of the lower classes are teachers of 
Bible clubs. 

During the summer and winter va- 
cations our students go out to Presby- 
terial districts as evangelistic workers 
and do various forms of evangelistic 
and religious education work. This last 
summer 258 such students came back 
to report that 5,376 adults and 5,391 
children had made decisions for the 
Christian faith. 


ttt od 





“~ UPPORTED FROM THE BEGINNING by 
the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sions (both U.S.A. and U.S.) the sem- 
inary has received help from the Aus- 
tralian Presbyterian Mission in recent 
years. Local churches observe Semi- 
nary Sunday each year and make a 
special offering for the seminary. The 
alumni association’s secretary secures 
individual donations. 

Yet all these together do not meet 
our needs, 

Our teaching staff of 24 Koreans 
and five missionaries, including both 
full and part-time, is adequate for the 
present. But for more thorough theo- 
logical training of students we need 
more full-time teachers receiving ade- 
quate salaries. 

We have two repaired buildings— 
one for chapel and the other for ad- 
ministration, But there is no proper 
recitation building and no library. 
Two war-damaged buildings serve as 
dormitories, housing half our students. 
At least two more dormitories are 
needed. No housing is provided for 
most of the faculty. 


Students sit on poor benches with- 
out desks. They study and sleep in 
rooms without heat in winter. 

Many students, left destitute by the 
war, lack means of subsistance. Their 
meals are poor and their clothing 
looks miserable. They support them- 
selves by working i in their leisure time, 
but their earnings fail to cover their 
expenses. 

Our library consists of books given 
to us by a Korean Christian in Tokyo, 
by the student body of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, and some from 
the Evangelical Library in London. 
But these volumes hardly constitute a 
library adequate to the needs of our 
teachers and students. 

Finally, an endowment is needed to 
secure government permission to con- 
fer academic degrees, and such an en- 
dowment is very hard to raise. 

Possessor of a long historic tradition 
and a unique ecclesiastical position, 
Seoul Seminary seeks to rebuild a first- 
class Presbyterian institution among 
the tragic ruins of a war-torn land. 

END 





», 


Opening service at Seoul Seminary in 1953 was held in an old war-damaged building with only the roof and pillars standing. Today two 
buildings have been repaired and serve as the chapel and administration building, but there is no recitation building and no library. 
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SINGING OUR FAITH 


Meditations in this series are 
based on hymns appearing in 
the new Hymnbook to be 
used by five Presbyterian de- 











nominations. 


“Now Thank We All Our God” 


Author: Rev. Martin Rinkart, 1636 
Translator: Catherine Winkworth, 1858 
Composer: Rev. Johann Cruger, 1648 


HROUGH THE AGES man has been confronted with 

the tragic reality of man’s inhumanity to man. 

Through history runs the discordant and violent 
refrain of cruelty and injustice. In modern times we 
have seen the drear spectacle of suffering and oppres- 
sion under the Nazi terror in Germany and the Com- 
munistic unholiness in Korea. 

And yet, because he has been made a “little less than 
God” (Rsv) and has been crowned with glory and 
honor, there has arisen in every age a man who has 
championed the right and the good, who has taken God 
at his word and trusted in Him and found Him to be 
just and good and loving. 

In Psalm 27, David, one of God’s men, confident of 
God’s abiding presence wrote: 


“The Lord is my light and my salvation; 
whom shall I fear? 
The Lord is the stronghold of my life; 
of whom shall I be afraid? 
When evildoers assail me, uttering slanders against me, 
my adversaries and my foes, they shall stumble and fall. 
Though a host encamp against me, 
my heart shall not fear; 
though war arise against me, 
yet will I be confident.” (Rsv) 


Pastor Martin Rinkart, author of “Now Thank We 
All Our God,” was one of God’s men. In the face of 
adversity and cruelty and plague and starvation and 
death, he too arose and proclaimed God’s loving-kind- 
ness and strength. 

For 30 years war had ravaged the land. The people 
of Eilenburg, Germany, saw 8,000 of their friends and 
loved ones and neighbors die in the famine and plague 
of 1637. Pastor Rinkart read the burial services for over 
4,000. He himself was not always able to provide 
enough food and shelter for his own family. 


i aes Host of the Swedish Army, encamped against 
the people of Eilenburg, was demanding a huge ran- 
som. Martin Rinkart, thinking first of the comfort of 
his people and hoping for the return of peace after 30 


years of war, went before the Swedes to plead for a 
lowering of the exactions. He failed, but being firm in 
the assurance of God’s presence, he and his Lutheran 
congregation gathered to pray for Rinkart’s success. 

He returned to the enemy and secured a compromise. 
Peace was within reach, and with gratitude the people 
gathered together to hear Pastor Rinkart direct their 
thoughts to these verses from the book of the Apocry- 
pha, Ecclesiasticus 50:22-24: 


“Now therefore bless ye the God of all, 
which only doeth wondrous things everywhere, 
which exalteth our days from the womb, 
and dealeth with us according to his mercy. 
May he grant us joyfulness of heart, 
and that peace may be in our days in Israel for ever: 
That he would confirm his mercy with us, 
and deliver us at his time!” 


The first two stanzas of the hymn were originally 
written by Rinkart for his family as a grace before 
meals. 

“Now thank we all our God with heart and hands and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done, in whom His world re- 
joices; 
Who, from our mother’s arms, hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, and still is ours today. 


O may this bounteous God through all our life be near us, 
With ever joyful hearts and blessed peace to cheer us; 
And keep us in His grace, and guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills in this world and the next.” 


LL OF THIs in the heart of a man whose people and 
love ones were suffering death and oppression and 
starvation! 

Throughout the world today “Now Thank We All 
Our God” is loved and cherished as one of the greatest 
of Thanksgiving hymns. Wherever God’s people seek 
expression of their gratitude to Him, voices are raised 
together from grateful hearts in the singing of this 
mighty hymn. 

a —FRANCES C. AND JOSEPH R. MACKIE 


Orlando, Fla. 
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OUTDOOR PAGEANT 


CHRISTMAS 


Local police and state troopers will 
handle the traffic on the church site, 
so parking will be no problem. Faith- 
ful members will feed and bed down 
the animals. And perhaps 15,000 spec- 
tators who come to be entertained will 
stay to worship. Thus it will be this 
year, as in two previous years, when 
F airlington Presbyterian Church, in 
Alexandria, Va., presents, on the 
church lawn, its spectacular and mov- 
ing pageant, “The Christmas Story,” 
three times a night for the five nights 
preceding Christmas. 

Back in 1953 a group of young 
couples from Fairlington . Church, 
meeting at the home of the Everett C. 
Norbe rgs, agreed to do something dif- 
ferent in the way of Christmas pag- 
eants. Within a matter of hours almost 
the entire church membership was 
involved in the ambitious project. 

They wanted not just a tableau, 





When Fairlington 
Presents the 
Christmas Story 


even the 
donkeys 


are real 


which is always inspiring, but dra- 
matic action made the more spectacu- 
lar by thrilling lighting effects, real- 
life people and animals, full-sized 
stable and other stage settings, and 
music from the tower chimes, the 
throats of eager carolers, and appro- 
priate transcriptions. 

Forty men of the church labored in 
a cold downpour a whole Saturday to 
build the stable. Women served a 
hot luncheon to the workers. Other 
women, needles flying and sewing ma- 
chines buzzing, readied the costumes. 
Committees selected just the right mu- 
sic, for since there would be no spoken 
words the music must provide the 
continuity. 

Casting is a major undertaking. 
Since there are three performances for 
each of the five nights, it was early 
determined that a separate group 
would perform each evening. Five 














complete casts are thus needed. There 
are Mary and Joseph, the innkeeper 
and stable boy, five shepherds, seven 
angels, and three kings, making a total 
of nineteen people, or for the week, 


95. [he pageant is presented promptly 
at seven, eight, and nine o’clock. 
The details to be attended are in- 
numerable. Publicity, the care of ani- 
mals, the rehearsals, the cooking, the 
extra telephoning and dozens of un- 
planned but necessary items have to be 
handled. But the church members are 
so enthusiastic that things click on 
schedule, without a hitch. The entire 
production is staged for less than $200. 
Said the Rev. Charles C. Cowsert, 
pastor at Fairlington Church, after the 
very first year’s presentations: “For 
one thing the outdoor Christmas Pag- 
eant drew our people together in a 
way hitherto unrealized by any other 
activity. Young and old alike re- 
sponded to present this witness. More 
than 150 people labored in one way 
or another to produce it. Others talked 
it and presented printed invitations to 
their friends in their offices, business 


establishments, and homes, The con- 
gregational fellowship and unity 
achieved would have made it all 
worth while.” 

The Church itself received thou- 
sands of dollars worth of advertising. 
No paid ads were run, but all of the 
Washington, Alexandria, Arlington, 
and Falls Church newspapers gave it 
good publicity, as did the radio sta- 
tions and TV. 

But the community was the chief 
objective. It was the original hope to 
present to the community a true 
Christmas witness. This was achieved 
with more than satisfactory results. 
To know this one had only to stand 
in the crowd for a single performance 
and to note the reverence, to listen to 
the comments as the pageant ended 
and the people were leaving. Here 
was another way of putting Christ 
back into Christmas! 
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Survey-ing 


Norman V. Hope Commends New Book 
Explaining Christianity’s Uniqueness 


THE STRANGENESS OF THE CHURCH 
by Daniel T. Jenkins. Doubleday & Company, 
1955, pp. 188, $2.95. 

This book is part of what the dust 
jacket rather grandiloquently describes 
as “a unique new series of religious 
books designed to bring to the intelli- 
gent general reader the work of major 
thinkers in today’s theological Renais- 
sance.” 

Its title—The Strangeness of the 
Church—may appear to be rather 
oddly chosen, All that it means is that 
the Christian Church differs from all 
other institutions in claiming that it 
originated not in any purely human 
act or design, but in God’s eternal 
purpose of salvation for mankind. 
Throughout i its history it has shown a 
unique power of renewal and revitali- 
zation, through that Spirit of God by 
whom it believes itself to be indwelt. 

Mr. Jenkins’ book may be described 
as an examination of the origin, work- 
ing, and future prospects of the Chris- 
tian Church. He starts with the 
Church’s historical beginning in God’s 
call to Abraham, its perfect realization 
and fulfillment in Jesus Christ, and its 
life in the apostolic age of the first 
century. 

Next he considers the Church’s re- 
lation to the Word of God, its distinc- 
tive sacraments, and its ordered life as 
an organized body. He goes on to ex- 
amine what may be described as the 
Church’s external relations, to society 
in general and to the political state in 
particular. Then, he takes up the im- 
portant but thorny problem of Church 
unity. In conclusion he seeks to ap- 
praise the future prospects of the 
Church in human history, making it 
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clear, however, that the Church ex- 
pects its final consummation, not in 
history but in eternity, when Jesus 
Christ, its King and Head. shall take 
unto Himself His power and shall 
reign. 

This book, like the others in the 
series, is of brief compass, presumably 
as a matter of publishing policy. 
Within less than 200 pages, however, 
Mr. Jenkins has presented a clear, 
knowledgeable, and discerning account 
of the Christian Church. And he has 
done this with such sympathy and un- 
derstanding that, though he is an Eng- 
lish Congregationalist, his treatment 
should win the respectful hearing, if 
not the entire assent, of many readers 
of different ecclesiastical traditions 
from his own. 

—NORMAN V. HOPE 


CALVINISM, ITS HISTORY AND 
BASIC PRINCIPLES, ITS FRUITS AND 
ITS FUTURE, AND ITS PRACTICAL 

APPLICATION TO LIFE 
by Ben A. Warburton. Wm. B. Eerdmans Pub- 
lishing Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., 249 pp., $3. 

The author of this book is devoted 
to Calvinism, and he wishes to defend 
it against all its enemies. He believes 
that Calvinism is the truth and that it 
has a saving message for men in our 
time. 

But there is no contact between this 
book and the current theological re- 
vival which has found in the Refor- 
mation meaningful insight into our 
own situation as Christians in the mid- 
dle of the twentieth century. So far as 
the writer of this book is concerned 
the last 150 years simply never hap- 






pened. Hence he is not concerned 
about the questions and issues which 
have primed the theological revival 
and the renaissance of Reformation 
studies in our time. 

The only reader who can find this 
book at all satisfactory is one who 
chooses to ignore the fact of the past 
century. 

A. question can be raised in regard 
to the author’s definition of Calvinism 
in terms of the five points of the 
Synod of Dort. He is not concerned 
about the relation of this definition to 
the Calvinism of the /mstitutes. Fur- 
thermore, was not Arminius a Cal- 
vinist, even though he modified Cal- 
vinism? 

A second question can be raised 
about the author’s conception of truth. 
He thinks of truth as something which 
can be imprisoned in propositions and 
then possessed and handled. According 
to the Christian revelation, is not truth 
on the deepest level personal? Does 
not truth possess us rather than the re- 
verse? Are not all propositional state- 
ments inadequate conveyers of truth? 
Is not the tension of opposing views 
very frequently nearer the truth than 
dogmatic pronouncements? 


A third question must be raised 
concerning methodology. The book 
abounds in generalizations, but there 
is little closely reasoned argument or 
citation to support them. 


One illustration will suffice. Why, 
he asks, was there such a cleavage in 
the states of America regarding slav- 
ery? Here is his answer: the emigrants 
who settled in the North were Calvin- 
ists. The old spirit of Calvinism lived 
in their breasts and demanded the lib- 
eration of the Negro slaves. 


The South was first settled by the 
Spanish and Portuguese. The spirit of 
the Papacy dominated these men. The 
original settlers either exterminated or 
enslaved the natives. Their descendants 
imbibed the same spirit. The line of 
demarcation was so definitely drawn 
between the states, the author con- 
cludes, because of the freedom-loving 
spirit of Calvinism exerting itself on 
behalf of the oppressed. 


One does not have to forget the 
Puritan conscience to realize that any 
such explanation of the division be- 
tween the states is not only an over- 
simplification but a distortion of the 
facts. It must also be remembered that 
some distinguished Presbyterians justi- 
fied slavery as a divine institution. 

—JOHN H. LEITH 
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THIS REVOLUTIONARY FAITH, 
by Floyd Shacklock. Friendship Press, 1955. 
176 pp., $2, paper $1.25. 

This is an excellent book for use by 
individual Christians or Church groups 
because of its simple, clear, nontechni- 
cal style, because it beautifully com- 
bines challenge and inspiration, and 
because its message is urgently needed. 

The author’s purpose is to present 
an understanding of our revolutionary 
world and our revolutionary Gospel. 
His thesis is that the Christian is best 
prepared to understand and meet the 
revolutions of our time because Chris- 
tian faith is revolutionary, and it alone 
adequately meets and fulfills the vari- 
ous hungers of our world. 

This book is one of the volumes pre- 
pared by the Joint Commission on 
Missionary Education for the study of 
World Missions during the coming 
year. It will serve well the cause of 
missions because it presents the World 
Mission of the Whole Church and 
presents it in terms of mid-twentieth 
century challenges, not those of a past 
generation. 

A serious use of this book will raise 
the level of missionary vision and un- 
derstanding in churches and _ lead 
Christians to greater concern and ac- 
tion in the world of today. 

—T. WATSON STREET 


HOW TO TEACH THE REVELATION 
by Joseph M. Gettys. John Knox Press, 1955. 
56 pp., paper 75¢. 

Dr. Gettys has added another to his 
very fine series of popular presenta- 
tions in the field of Bible study. This 
little volume is meant for teachers; it 
should be especially helpful for use 
with classes studying his earlier book 
How to Study the Revelation. Its thir- 
teen chapters make it readily adaptable 
for a quarter’s study in a Sunday 
school class. 

The study assumes considerable par- 
ticipation on the part of the students 
and suggests how this can be effec- 
tively worked out. It is not meant as 
a series of lectures by the teacher. 
Reference is made, however, to com- 
mentaries and other books that will 
help in digging out the meaning of the 
various sections of the book. 

The author frequently presents dif- 
ferent theories of interpretation, care- 
fully keeping his own preference hid- 
den. Many readers would probably 
wish he had given them the benefit of 
his own opinion, based as it would be 
on a much deeper study than is pos- 
sible for those using the book. 


He does an excellent job of helping 
teachers carry out the following aims: 
“To acquaint your pupils with the ma- 
jor theories of interpretation; to clar- 
ify what is meant by an apocalyptic- 
prophetic book; to impress upon your 
pupils the importance of using valid 
principles of interpretation; to suggest 
to them some related activities that 
call for further study, and to point 
them to some resources for the study 
of this book.” 

—SAMUEL A. CARTLEDGE 


MUSIC FOR THE PROTESTANT 
CHURCH CHOIR 

by Dwight Steere. John Knox Press, 229 
pages, $4.50. 

The author has done an exception- 
ally able job of classifying and assess- 
ing some 644 anthems suitable for use 
in the Protestant church service. Over 
4,300 titles from 30 publishers were 
examined by Mr. Steere in the course 
of his research. Centre College and the 
Carnegie Research Committee shared 
in making it possible for him to take 
the time from his primary job as head 
of the Music Department at Centre. 

Every choirmaster, regardless of ex- 
perience or training, will find much of 
value in this book. The introductory 
chapters on “The Choir in Protestant 
Worship” and “Criteria for Choir Mu- 
sic” set up basic standards which all 
of us will recognize as valid, but of 
which we need to be reminded time 
and again. 

There follow four separate lists of 
anthems, numbered and alphabetically 
arranged. First comes a “Standard 
List” of older anthems which have 
proved their worth; then an “A Cap- 
pella Standard List” of older materials 
intended to be sung unaccompanied. 
The two succeeding lists represent ac- 
companied and unaccompanied an- 
thems published since 1934. In the case 
of each anthem listed, all pertinent in- 
formation is given, including degree 
of difficulty and a short description 
and evaluation of the composition. 

The use of this volume will not 
solve the choirmaster’s every problem 
of repertory, but it will certainly re- 
lieve him to some extent of the chore 
of wading through dozens of sample 
anthems to find one or two suited to 
his needs and taste. The book may 
also be used to advantage in appraising 
numbers already in the repertory 
which happen to be included in Mr. 
Steere’s book. 

—WILLIAM H. SCHUTT 


THE STORY OF THE CHURCH 


by Walter Russell Bowie. Abingdon Press, 
201 pp., $2.95. 

This companion to The Story of the 
Bible is written to reach people who 
have never read any Church history. 
It should serve as a sound introduction 
to the subject. 

Dr. Bowie’s style is pedestrian, but 
the subject is so fascinating that the 
book moves in spite of stodgy writing. 
He has done an excellent job of con- 
densation. The first 40 pages are spent 
in retelling the New Testament story 
from the calling of the disciples 
through the death of Paul. And still 
there is room for a final chapter on 
“What the Churches Are Learning.” 

Abingdon has given the book a 
handsome printing. The type is clear 
and large and the illustrations by Clif- 
ford Johnston are numerous. It would 
make a nice Christmas present for 
boys and girls from twelve to sixteen, 
or for any adult who liked the first 
book. 


—MnRS. B. A. HOWELL 


A TREASURY OF BIBLE 
HIGHLIGHTS. 

By Myrtle Mallette. Exposition Press, 
181 pp., $3. 

Subtitled “a Scriptural guide for re- 
ligious leaders, teachers, students, and 
laymen,” this book contains 2,000 ex- 
cerpts from the King James Version 
grouped under 75 headings such as 
truth, light, power, love, courage, 
healing, prayer. 

Some attempt is also made to distill 
the essence of several lengthy pas- 
sages. For example, the story of the 
Prodigal Son is pared down to ten 
lines. Presumably this is in keeping 
with the author’s expressed desire to 
“help to arouse the interest of many 
who never have given thought to the 
Bible, and inspire them to prove God’s 
everpresence in all walks of life.” 

While offering a ready reference to 
a limited number of Bible “high- 
lights,” it is not quite clear what this 
book provides that a good concord- 
ance would not provide for approxi- 
mately the same price. 


MEN FROM THE SEA 
by K. M. Wallenuis. Oxford University Press, 
$4. 

Five gripping tales of Scandinavia 
and the Finnish Lapland. Stories of 
mutiny, desertion, hunting, the cour- 
age of the Arctic peoples and the 
stark beauty of their land. 
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The Synod of 


FLORID 


_ OLDEST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in Florida 
with a continuous history is said to be Memorial Church 
at St. Augustine, once known as First. Organized by 
Dr. William McWhir and Rev. Eleazer Lathrop on 
June 10, 1824, it was the only church of our denomina- 
tion in East Florida for several years. It belonged to 
Charleston Union Presbytery and the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia. 

Several years later Scotch Presbyterians from North 
Carolina, after sending scouts to make friends with the 
Euchee Indians in West Florida, established a colony 
in the Euchee Valley and organized their church on 
May 26, 1828. According to Rev. William E. Mcllwain’s 


book “The E arly Planting of Presbyterianism in West 
Florida,” this was the largest church in the state for 
many years. A frame structure built in 1847 seated 


400-500 people. 

In 1824 Governor Duval, by proclamation, located 
the capital of the Territory of Florida at a site which 
became the city of Tallahassee. When the Legislative 
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Council convened two years later a Presbyterian minis- 
ter, Rev. Henry White, was appointed chaplain and 
given permission to hold preaching services each Sab- 
bath while the Assembly was in session in the partially 
constructed wing of the capitol building. 


MISSIONARIES ASSIGNED 


From 1827 through 1831 records of the Board of Na- 
tional Missions of the Presbyterian Church show home 
missionaries assigned to this field and a Sunday school 
organized. 

Late in 1832 a committee from Georgia Presbytery 
held a “protracted meeting” and on November 4, 1832 
organized a Presbyterian Church in Tallahassee. It was 
placed under temporary care of Hopewell Presbytery. 
A brick building 68x48 feet was started in 1835 and 
finished three years later. Financing of the church was 
by the sale of pews, which brought in $12,500. 

Daniel Baker of Texas organized the Quincy Church 
in 1833. Its great missionary zeal led it to organize some 














Three Sunday school classes at Hope Haven Hospital are conducted 
by members of South Jacksonville Church. 





Montgomery Conference Center will be built by Suwannee Presby- 
tery on this 125-acre tract on two lakes. 








Proud moment for Florida Presbyterians was when student house 
at University of Florida, Gainesville, became debt-free. 





seven churches, mostly in Georgia. It was known for 
the “faithful administration of discipline” as regarded 
profanity, Sabbath breaking and drunkenness, and the 
“fatherly care of Negroes” who were welcomed into 
membership and communion on the same terms as 
others and were also buried in the same cemeteries. 

The Presbytery of Florida came into existence on 
April 29, 1841 as part of the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia. Records and minutes in the Presbyterian 
Historical Foundation at Montreat, N. C., indicate that 
St. Johns was next, in 1877, and Suwannee came into 
being in 1889. Birth date for the Synod of Florida is 
given as 1891. Prior to that it had been part of the Synod 
of Georgia and Florida. 

All Florida churches went into the Confederate 
Church except First of St. Augustine and Ocean Street 
in Jacksonville, which united with it in 1900. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


The Synod of Florida for the year 1955 accepted its 
full benevolence apportionment from the General As- 
sembly amounting to $426,409 to be distributed as 
follows: 


I ib dc err ipacnntalees $208,955 
G.A. Church Extension ................. 95,914 
G.A. Christian Education ............... 36,665 
| PR 30,269 
SIND oibks ckdsncsecee seesdsnea 53,256 
G.A. Inter-Church Agencies ............ 1,350 


Synod’s causes fared as follows: 


Thornwell Orphanage ................. $40,000 
COP EG on osc cessdecasencscs 10,000 
CN CID ova sees cicdcseccensss 11,750 
I ote se ic nae ee 21,800 
cp, a a 2,600 
POI INE so niccacddcdarncrdwnnaens 1,500 
Florida Council of Churches ............ 1,000 


The synod supports work among Presbyterian stu- 
dents at the Univ ersity of Florida (Gainesville), Flor- 
ida State University (Tallahassee ), Univ ersity of Miami 


Early church in St. Johns Presbytery is at Maitland. This building, 
dating back to 1883, contains original communion table and 
fixtures. 


























First Presbyterian Church at Key West holds distinction of being 
the southernmost church in the U. S. 





New $145,000 modern gothic sanctuary was aeniee by re 
Church, Miami, in July. The building seats 740. 





One of the newer churches in St. Johns Presbytery is Eastminster 
located at Melbourne. 
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(jointly with Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.), and Stet- 
son University (DeLand). The student houses at 
Gainesville and Tallahassee recently became debt-free. 

The Department of Higher Education of the Board 
of Christian Education and the Department of Negro 
Work of the Board of Church Extension co-operated 
with the Presbyterian churches of Tallahassee in estab- 
lishing a student worker on the campus of Florida 
A. & M. College. 

In support of the special program of evangelism rec- 
ommended by the General Assembly, the Synod of 
Florida urged each church to participate in an exchange 
of pastors with the Synod of Alabama last spring. And 
the radio section of the Church Extension Committee 
arranged a pre-Easter evangelistic series of twelve ser- 
mons by Dr. Stephen T. Harvin which were carried by 
ten radio stations over the state. 

The synod is in process of establishing a home or 
homes for the aged. A charter and by-laws have been 
drawn and much study given to an appropriate site. 


ST. JOHNS PRESBYTERY 


One of the most important developments in recent 
years was the division of St. Johns Presbytery—largest 
presbytery in the General Assembly (81 churches with 
34,396 members). The Synod of Florida, at its 63rd 
annual meeting in 1954, created three presbyteries out 
of the old St. Johns. These were subsequently designated 
ST. JOHNS, WESTMINSTER, and the EVERGLADES. 


St. Johns, including the central counties of the state, 
is composed of 20 churches with a combined member- 
ship of 9,712; Westminster on the west coast has 41 
churches and 16,630 members; the Everglades on the 
lower east coast numbers 10,505 members in 22 
churches. 

This is not the first time St. Johns has been divided. 
In 1928 it was split into three units: Miami, Tampa, and 
St. Johns. The arrangement did not prove satisfactory, 
however, and it was re-united a few years later. 


Oldest church in the presbytery is First Church of 
Leesburg, organized in 1873 (Assembly Minutes list 
1869). Orlando First was started three years later and 
showed such remarkable growth that today it is the 
largest church in the synod. Recently it completed a 
magnificent new sanctuary in Greek Revival style. 


Another early church is that at Maitland, widely 
known as “The Church by the Side of the Road” stand- 
ing by busy U. S. Highways 17 and 92. The building 
was constructed in 1883, and except for the addition of 
a Sunday school annex, the appearance of the church 
is unchanged. Still in use are the original Communion 
table, lectern and matching lampstands of curly pine, 
and the original pews. 

Florida began to attract an ever-increasing population 
early in the twenties, and the Florida real estate boom 
accelerated the growth. A general depression in the late 
twenties closed most of the banks but did not stem the 
tide of new residents. 

In 1922 the city of Miami had one Presbyterian 
church; today it has fourteen with a membership of 
nearly 7,000. Tampa, in 1922, had five churches; today 
its Presbyterian population is over 5,000. That same year 
First Church was the only one in Orlando; today there 

(See page 61) 














Church of 
the Month 


First Church 
Selma, Alabama 


| gagees: LIKE PEOPLE, can be born again. Testifying 
to this truth are members of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Selma, Ala., who have seen their church re- 
ceive an experience of spiritual awakening. 

If it’s easy for mortals to fall into the slough of dis- 
sension, it’s just as easy for a church. Opposing factions 
had developed at First Church on several questions; 
church attendance fell off as interest lagged. 

Recognizing the need for drastic action, the session 
under the leadership of the pastor, Dr. N. J. Warren, 
decided on a series of meetings not unlike the revival 
meetings of the past. A committee was appointed to 
make a comprehensive search for the right man to 
speak. 

Dr. Daniel Iverson of Miami, Fla., was invited. 

Intensive preparations were made for the “Spiritual 
Enrichment Week.” Weekly letters were sent to each 
church member for five weeks beforehand. A visitation 
committee composed of elders and deacons compiled a 
list of those who had not been at church and called on 
each during the week prior to the opening of the 
meeting. 

Other means of publicity included newspaper stories 
and ads and a large painted banner in front of the 
church. Cottage prayer meetings were held in homes for 
four preceding weeks. Prayers for the meetings and for 
the messenger were offered by the people, who were 
already quickening to the power of a united effort. 

People responded at once to the simple, direct ser- 
mon on “The Christian Home” brought by Dr. Iverson 
on the opening Sunday. He made it quite clear that in 
the majority of homes the old-fashioned way of salva- 
tion was being ignored. His hearers learned before the 
week was over that Bible reading, prayer, family wor- 


ship, and church attendance added up to the Good Life 
which all were seeking. 

Each morning at 7:30 an ever-growing number heard 
Dr. lverson’s course on “The Inspiration of the Holy 
Scripture.” Before the course was over, those present 
had a confident approach to the Bible and it had be- 
come increasingly meaningful to them. 

On the last Sunday morning Dr. Iverson’s message 
was on “The Church.” Love and loyalty to the church, 
its policies, its preacher and members is the unfailing 
duty of those who profess to uphold it. It is no exag- 
geration to say that each person came out of the service 
with the distinct feeling that the Holy Spirit had been 
present in a very real and vital way. 

Shortly after this the Sunday school moved into a 
new educational building believed to be one of the finest 
in the South. Attendance has already exceeded the goal 
set in the FORWARD WITH CHRIST program, and more peo- 
ple have volunteered for service in teaching and training 
capacities than ever before in the history of this church. 
Among recent additions is a new Men’s Bible Class. 

Budget Sunday last December was highly rewarding. 
Whereas previously only 30 had tithed, more than 105 
have now chosen tithing as the best method of giving. 
Plans are under foot for increased benevolence giving. 
A high percentage of church families marked cards in- 
dicating that family prayers are held daily. 

Wednesday night prayer meeting is held in the beau- 
tiful Memorial Chapel which is part of the new build- 
ing. Here especially this newness and oneness of heart 
seems most apparent. One member put it this way: “As 
we pray together, sing together, and read God’s Holy 
Word we have a conscious realization, as did the church 
at Antioch, that the Holy Spirit has passed our way.” 
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PRESBYTERIAN SAW Ae 


Record $260,000 Birthday 


MONTREAT, N. C.—Mrs. J. A. Little 
of Wichita Falls, Texas, was named 
president of the Women’s Advisory 
Council of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., at the closing session of the 
Women’s Training School here. 

More than 1,500 women took part 
in this year’s school, during which a 
record Birthday Offering of over 
$200,000 was presented by the Women 
of the Church for construction of the 
new Yodogawa Christian Hospital 
Japan. 

Women of the Synodical of Texas 
led all others in total donations to the 
Birthday Offering, with $30,528, Miss 
Mary Quidor, treasurer of the Board 
of Women’s Work, stated. Women of 
the Mississippi Synodical led, how- 
ever, in per capita giving, with a 
record high of 76 cents per member. 
Louisiana Synodical gave 75 cents per 
capita and in third place was Texas 
Synodical, with 74 cents per capita. 
Second place in total donations went 
to North Carolina, with $26,185, Miss 
Quidor reported. 

Named to serve with Mrs. Little as 
leaders of the more than 
Women of the Church in seventeen 
states, were Mrs. R. A. Dobyns, Dub- 
lin, Va., new vice-president, and Mrs. 
R. A. Bolling, Cleveland, Miss., secre- 
tary. 

Re-elected chairman of the Board 
of Women’s Work is Miss Louise A. 
Davidson, Bethesda, Md. Mrs. Walter 
N. Trulock Jr. of Pine Bluff, Ark., 
was named vice-chairman, and Mrs. 
Paul K. Buckles of Newport News, 
Va., was re-elected secretary of the 
Board. 

A two-fold objective for the 1956 
Birthday Offering was announced. 
One phase will be aiding the Ybor 
City Presbyterian Mission, in a pro- 
gram of expansion of services to the 
Latin-American people of Tampa, 
Fla. The second objective is aiding the 
Area Laboratory Schools for training 
teachers of children 
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300,000 


Offering Reported 


Mrs. James D. Wyker, president of 
General Development, United Church 
Women, was the featured speaker for 
the opening session of the school. She 
reported on a tour of twelve countries, 
which she, as chairman of an inter- 
racial, interdenominational, and inter- 
national committee of the United 
Church Women, had just completed. 
She particularly praised the Presby- 
terian Churches of America for the 
“wonderful job they are doing to span 
racial and denominational lines.” 

Speaker for the Bible Hour through- 
out the school was Dr. Julian P. Love 
of Louisville Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Rosa Page Welch of Chicago, 
internationally known lecturer-singer, 
reported on a world good will tour, 
and sang a selection of hymns and 
spirituals. 

In his sermon on the closing session 
of the tenth annual school, Dr. Ben 
Rose stated: “God’s love is absolutely 
unconditioned and absolutely unchang- 
ing toward us. ... It is the knowledge 
of His unchanging, unconditioned 
love, that constrains us to be what 
God wants us to be.” 


Home for Aging 
Considered by Tennessee 


Problems involved in building a 
home for the aged will be studied by 
a commission set up by the Synod of 
Tennessee at its meeting in Memphis. 
The commission is to look into sites, 
buildings, and financing plans. 

The synod decided to invite the 
Mid-South Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A. to co-operate in the 
home. 

In a report on synod’s institutions 
the 400 delegates learned that $381,000 
has been pledged in the campaign for 
funds for Southwestern at Memphis 
and Louisville Theological Seminary. 
Of this amount, $250,000 will be used 
to help the seminary move to the out- 
skirts of Louisville. 





Stewardship Meetings 
held in Presbyteries 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA (PN)—A series of 
presbytery-wide stewardship confer- 
ences were held throughout the Gen- 
eral Assembly during September and 
October to prepare churches for 
Every Member Canvass Day on No- 
vember 13 and for the Stewardship 
Season during the month of Novem- 
ber. 

Subjects discussed at these meetings 
included stewardship promotion in 
the local church, budget-making, the 
Every Member Canvass, and steward- 
ship objectives of the FORWARD WITH 
CHRIST program. 

Many of the conferences were di- 
rected by Dr. James G. Patton and 
Dr. Bob Hodges, executive secretary 
and associate secretary, respectively, 
of the General Council, the agency 
under which budget and stewardship 
and the Every Member Canvass pro- 
grams of the Church are co-ordinated. 

Dr. Patton led the following con- 
ferences: Sept. 1, Cherokee Presby- 
tery; Sept. 6-8, Sew annee Presbytery; 
Sept. 12, Birmingham Presbytery; Sep- 
tember 18-22, Kanawha Presbytery; 
ea 27-29, Ouachita Presbytery; Oct. 

8, Potomac Presbytery; Oct. 16- 19, 
Upper Missouri Presbytery; Oct. 20, 
Jackson, Mississippi; Oct. 30, West 
Nashville Church, Nashville, Tenn. 
Conferences are scheduled this month 
at Bennettsville, S. C. and Faith 
Church, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Other stewardship conferences led 
by Dr. Hodges included: Sept. 6-9, 
Atlanta Presbytery; Sept. 11-12, Wash- 
burn Presbytery; Sept. 13-14, East Ar- 
Kansas Presbytery; Sept. 22, Athens, 
Tenn.; Sept. 26-30, Lexington Presby- 
tery; Oct. 2-7, Savannah Presbytery; 
Oct. 11-14, Montgomery Presbytery; 
Congaree Presbytery had one confer- 
ence Sept. 19 for the Columbia area 
churches and a second one on Oct. 
17-18 for other areas of the presby- 
tery; Oct. 26-28, First Church, San- 
ford, Fla.; Nov. 3, Ormewood Park 
Church, Atlanta, Georgia; and Nov. 
6-7, Gentilly Church, New Orleans, 
La. 
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Appalachia Church 
Marks 150 years 


ROGERSVILLE, TENN. (PN )—QOne hun- 
dred and fifty years of fruitful and 
sometimes turbulent history were 
commemorated when the Rogersvilie 
Presbyterian Church observed its ses- 
quicentennial. 

Five former pastors of the church 
were present. They were Rev. Thomas 
M. Johnston, 1938-1943, now pastor of 
Maxwell Street Church, Lexington, 
Ky.; Rev. Robert B. Campbell, student 
supply in 1930, now at Church of the 
Ascension, Hickory, N. C.; Rev. Hugh 
E. Powel, now pastor of Trinity 
Church, Clearwater, Fla.; Rev. Bob S. 
Hodges Jr., 1944-1949, now associate 
Secretary of the General Council, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Rev. Dudley M. Mclver, 
1916-1924, who is now living in retire- 
ment at Macon, Ga. 

The 150-year-old church was estab- 
lished in 1805 by Rev. Charles Coffin, 


D.D., and lists 45 pastors in its history. 
This high total is a reflection of the 
turbulent years between 1838 and 1881 
when the church split into an Old 
School First Church and a New 
School Second Church. Despite the 
difficulties imposed by the War of 
Secession, with the Northern sympa- 
thizers largely in the New School 
Church, and Southern supporters in 
the other, a re-union was brought 
about in 1881. By a vote of 106 to 42 
the united church chose to go into the 
Southern Church, and the pastor of 
the Northern Church became the first 
pastor of the reunited congregation. 

The sanctuary of the present church 
was built in 1840 by the New School 
Second Church. In 1927 the old build- 
ing was extensively reworked and an 
educational unit added. The church 
today is one of the best arranged and 
equipped church plants in the Synod 
of Appalachia. 





ASSEMBLY YOUTH COUNCIL officers elected at the annual meetin, at 


Montreat in August are congratulated by retiring moderator Vernon Hunter of 


Charlotte (left). 
moderator; 
P. D. Miller Jr., 


section; 


High Fellowship section. 


Other are left to right, 
Alice Lewis, Natchez, Miss., president of Westminster Fellowship 
Atlanta, Ga., moderator; 
Tenn., stated clerk; and Steve Bacon, Chattanooga, Tenn., 


Sally Meek, Fort Smith, Ark., vice- 


Nancy Sager, Nashville, 
president of Senior 





MASSANETTA SPRINGS, VA.— 
Cornerstone for the new $400,000 Sun- 
nyside Presbyterian Home for the 
Aging was laid here during the meet- 
ing of the Synod of Virginia. When 
completed the building will take the 
place of the old home at Danville. 


MIAMI, FLA.—Pastor of the newly 
organized Key Biscayne Presbyterian 
Church will be Rev. Daniel Iverson, 
who has helped to organize five other 
churches during his 29 years of serv- 
ice in Miami. A commission of three 
from the Presbytery of the Everglades 
organzied the church. 


DALLAS, TEX.—At its regular sum- 
mer meeting, Dallas Presbytery passed 
a resolution condemning enforced seg- 
regation and authorized a copy of the 
resolution to be sent to all clergy in 
the area, to the Governor and school 
boards within the Dallas district. 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Funds are be- 
ing raised to continue the work which 
the late Charles A. Logan initiated in 
Japan, according to a committee of 
which Rev. Harry H. Bryan of Bev- 
erly Hills Church in Huntington, W. 
Va. is treasurer. For 40 years a mis- 
sionary in Japan, Dr. Logan died here 
on June 30 at the age of 81. 


MONTREAT, N. C.—Unveiling of 
a portrait of Mrs. M. R. Kirkpatrick, 
manager of South Carolina Home for 
35 vears, took place recently. It is the 
work of Charles Clement Tucker of 
Charlotte and Rock Hill, S. C. 

Trustees of the Mountain Retreat 
Association have authorized construc- 
tion of a $125,c00 young people’ s rec- 
reational building. Other actions by 
the group included the election of 
Robert F. Cooper of New Orleans, 
La. as a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—New direc- 
tor of Christian education at Napoleon 
Avenue Presbyterian Church is Miss 
Cary! Anne Schuneman, a native of 
F] Reno, Okla. She received degrees 
from Florida State University and 
General+Assembly’s Training School. 
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Crowd at World Mission 


Registration at the annual World 
Missions Conference in Montreat, 
N. C., broke all records this year. The 
presence of 450 young people swelled 
conference attendance to 655. Included 
were 126 adults, in wddisien tO 53 
synod and presbytery chairmen of 
world missions and 26 presbyterial and 
synodical chairmen, who were guests 
of the Board of World Missions. 


Forty young people from the Synod 
of Arkansas charted a bus to get there. 


“The Christian Mission in a Revo- 
lutionary World,” theme of the week- 


long meeting, was examined in classes 
and addresses. Forty-four furloughed 
missionaries brought firsthand reports 
the Presbyterian Church is 


of how 


Conference hits peak 


meeting the challen nge around the 
world. 

Platform speakers included Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Elliott, chairman, Board of 
World Missions; Dr. Samuel Moffett, 
Board of F oreign Missions, Presbyter- 
ian Church, U.S.A.; Rev. R. Norris 
Wilson, Church World Service; Dr. 


John Anderson, Dallas; Rev. John S. 


McMullen, Columbia, Mo. Bible study 
was led by Dr. Carl Pritchett, Ander- 
son, S. C. 

A panel of four students brought 
the story of “Youth ina Revolutionary 
World,” and the final night saw the 
commissioning of 31 missionary ap- 
pointees going out to foreign fields. 
Moderator J. McDowell Richards and 
Dr. Jas. A. Jones officiated. 





YOUNG PEOPLE made up two-thirds of the attendance at 


World Missions Conference in Montreat last summer. 


North 


Carolinians pooling their classroom experience are Margaret 
Daughtridge of Rocky Mount; Robert MacRae, Mt. Gilead; Connie 
Kneedler, Davidson; Richard Holshouser, Mooresville. 





CHARLOTTE was wal represented by Dorothy Baker, tonnes 
Hunter, Mary McLaney, Betty Williamson. 
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YOUTH VOICE CONVICTIONS 


Several members of the Youth Sec- 
tion, impressed by the strong connec- 
tion between our concern for missions 
in other lands and the way we treat 
people in our own communities, drew 
up a statement of conviction on the 
last dav of the conference. They pre- 
sented it to the Youth Section and 
asked those who agreed to sign it. 

With the understanding that it was 
not an official document (this was not 
a delegated conference) but merely a 
covenant between those of like mind, 
204 young people signed the statement. 
Four registered disapproval. 

Text of the statement is as follows: 


We would register our convictions that: 
1. “God has made of one blood all na- 
tions to dwell upon the face of the 
earth.” 
. Christ came to save the whole world. 
3. We are a part of His resurrected body, 
the Church. 
4. We must receive all races as those for 
whom Christ died. 


N 


We confess that: 

1. We have been too busy to read and 
think about the problems of the world 
and the mission of the Church. 

. We have been satisfied with 
truths and half-measures. 

3. We have been selfish with the gifts of 
God by withholding our lives and ma- 
terial possessions. 

4. We have compromised our faith by 
following social custom more than 
spiritual insight. 

5. We have delayed through fear and 
pride the unity to which we have been 
called. 


half- 
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Therefore, we covenant among ourselves 

and before God: 

1. That I will be obedient to God’s plan 
for me in the world mission of the 
Church as an informed and supporting 
church member—a witness of Christ’s 
Church at home or abroad to this 
world in revolution, 

2. That I will give my allegiance to God 
in His breaking down of man-made 
barriers and the bringing together of 
all peoples to carry out His purposes, 
especially as I live out this reconcilia- 
tion in my own community, with peo- 
ples of all races and as I seek to share 
and impart my convictions. 


At Cedartown 

CEDARTOWN, GA.—First Church here 
entered the fall season with a new 
Sunday school superintendent, Mr. R. 
Patten Watson, and a new director of 
Christian Education, Miss Louise Ben- 
nett. Miss Bennett is a graduate of 
Montreat College. Rev. Charles Mof- 
fatt Jr. is pastor. 
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Missionary appointees commissioned on final night of World Mis- 
sions Conference: First row—Dr. and Mrs. Melford S. Dickerson, 
Congo; Rev. and Mrs. John V. Moore, Korea; Rev. and Mrs. Jimmie 
Reid Hollandworth, Mexico; Rev. and Mrs. Frederic R. Dinkins, 
Brazil. 

Second row—Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Lindsay, Brazil; Miss Ocie 
Respess, Korea; Miss Mary-Margaret Harris, Congo; Miss Miriam 
Dunson, Korea; Miss Cornelia Dick, Japan; Miss Mattie Hart, 


je Gtk, 
Congo; Miss Melicent Huneycutt, Korea; Miss Louise Fleming, Congo. 
Third row—Rev. and Mrs. Charles Ross, Congo; Rev. and Mrs. 
Campbell Wallace, Congo; Mr. Dale Douglas, Mexico; Rev. Harold 
Patteson, Formosa; Miss Agnes Godert, Japan; Miss Sara Barry, 
Korea; Rev. and Mrs. John Folta, Korea. 


Absent when picture taken: Rev. Robert Montgomery, Formosa; Mrs. 
Dale Douglas, Mexico; Rev. and Mrs. Robert Hoffman, Korea. 








Mexico Work Camp 
Termed Successful 


CUERNAVACA, MEXICO—A highly suc- 
cessful work camp for young people 
from three churches and two nations 
was held for one month during the 
summer at the “lake house” at Lake 
Tequesquitengo, belonging to the Pres- 
byterian U. S. mission. 

Two college students from the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., five from the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., and seven 


The Mexican Group 





from the National Presbyterian 
Church of Mexico constructed a vol- 
ley ball court and rock retaining wall, 
repainted the lake house, and planted 
trees on the site which is used by the 
young people of the Mexican Church 
for retreats and conferences. 

Fach Sunday the group visited a dif- 
ferent National Presbyterian Church 
or mission station to learn firsthand of 
the work with Bible schools, agricul- 
tural programs, and youth work. 

Co-directors for the work camp 
were Rev. Paul H. Moehlman, univer- 


sity pastor at Westminster House, 
Nashville, Tenn., a member of the 
U.S.A. Church, and Rev. Ariel Go- 
mez, minister of the Joquicingo Pres- 
byterian Church. 

Said Edson Johnson Jr., treasurer of 
the Presbyterian Mission: “The work 
camp has been most successful from 
every point of view—amount of work 
accomplished, lasting friendships made, 
understanding of mission problems 
both by the American and Mexican 
students, decisions made by many to 
serve the Lord in all phases of life.” 


The U. S. Students 














same time, he turned to the ministry five years ago. 


A LIFETIME INVALID, yet Mrs. Mabel Card gives Bible lessons to 
a dozen boys who crowd her bedroom every week in East Detroit. 
@ STUDENTS OF DEARBORN HIGH in Michigan, part of more than 
200 who each Wednesday morning before school time meet for non- 
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FORMER BOXING CHAMP, the Rev. Henry Armstrong, hos been on a nation- 
wide evangelistic tour. The only fighter ever to hold three world titles at the 


RELIGIOUS NEWS SERVICE SEES 
Relt gion 
on the 
March 


HOW DEEP RUNS the current which is today’s 
religious renaissance in America none can yet 
determine. But evidence abounds that great in- 
deed is the length and breadth of the stream, as 
it sweeps into every field of human endeavor. 

Worship services in our factories, prayers to 
open the biggest athletic events, unprecedented 
sales of religious books—these are examples of 
the trend. Whereas twenty years ago the 
church made only the inside pages of the daily 
press, today it is in the headlines. And in many 
cities you can even dial a certain number on 
your telephone and hear a kindly voice recite 
a verse for you from the Bible! 

On these pages survey presents but a few of 
the hundreds of picture stories garnered by 
Religious News Service for its member pub- 
lications. 


denominational service at First Presbyterian Church. @ SENATORS 
Dirksen and Douglas of Illinois see Wayman Presley’s model of 500- 
foot cross which General Federation of Women’s Clubs plan to erect 
at Bald Knob, Ill. 





























AT EL PASO, Texas, the ministerial association stenciled 1000 
signs on the sidewalk. Their message: ‘God is our strength. 
Attend the church of your choice every week. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME in history, the U. S. Capitol Building now 
houses a Prayer Room. A simpie altar and a beautiful stained- 
glass window ‘showing George Washington kneeling in prayer 
grace the room, available only to members of Congress. 
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THESE YOUTHFUL handbell ringers were among 90 teen-agers 
from three states who participated in a bell-ringing concert at 
Westside Presbyterian Church recently in Ridgewood, N. J. 


ADMIRAL RADFORD gets a New Testament, commemorating the 
40 million copies of the Scriptures supplied by the American Bible 
Society to members of the Armed Services. 





THE HEAVEN PACERS of East Bay, Calif. is certainly something 
new—a “hot rod” racing club whose members all must be church- 
goers and who kneel in prayer before each race, as does youth 
shewn here. 
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By KATHY GREEN 


Orlando, Florida 


EY, MOM, where is my white hat? 

Ww hat do you suppose I did with 
my raincoat. Say, Mom, did you re- 
member to get the film for the cam- 
era? Sure hope I packed my loafers. 
Dad, how is the lid closing project 
coming on the suitcase? 

Wow! what a job that was getting 
things ready for my trip to Montreat. 
As many of you know the majority of 
the summer months at Montreat are 
filled with conferences. Your first 
question may be—which conference 
did I attend, the answer to that would 
be the “Leadership School” held from 
July 12-21. My particular phase of the 
conference revolved around ‘“Teach- 
ing Juniors.” If for some reason you 
have never had the opportunity to go 
to Montreat, or for some reason just 
couldn’t get your vacation to coincide 
with the conference you had in mind 
—my suggest is that you try a little 
harder next summer to make arrange- 
ments. As the jazz set puts it “You 
haven’t lived “ill you do.” 

If you were to ask me to describe 
the life at Montreat, my only com- 
ment would be, you will have to ex- 
perience it yourself—and after doing 
so you will know what I mean when 
I say words can not depict its true 
picture. 

Here are some highlights of the 
“Leadership School.” The mornings 
were filled with a worship period, fol- 
lowed by a Bible Hour, and then two 
hours of classes. In my particular 
course the first hour was devoted to 





observation, with the second hour 
dealing primarily with evaluation. 


What a wonderful experience to see 
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SO IMPRESSED was Miss Kathy Green of 
Orlando, Fla. 
natural beauty and its soul-stirring confer- 
ences—that she felt compelled to write of it 
for SURVEY. 
Miss Green learned to her delight that she 
had been accepted for entrance at Assembly’s 


with Montreat—its inspiring 


Just after submitting the article 


Training School for Lay Workers. She en- 
tered the school, at Richmond in September. 


Above the Clouds 


It Was at Montreat Leadership Training School 
This Summer That This Young Girl 
Chose Full Time Church Work 


those junior children voluntarily con- 
tributing their ideas and thoughts to 
the theme “Workers for a Better 
World”! Another outstanding feature 
of the program was the way the teach- 
ers would take small comments by the 
boys and girls and work them into the 
lesson, thus giving the children a sense 
of belonging. 

The afternoons were filled with 
many activities—book reviews, audio 
visual programs, planning sessions, and 
many other projects. 

After the ev ening meals, Vesper 
programs were held followed by a fun 
full hour of games and folk dances. 
These are only a few of the activities 
in which we could share the wonder- 
ful fellowship that is always found at 
Montreat. 

While in Montreat I was able to 
take in a few side trips. On a Saturday 
afternoon two Trailways busses were 
scheduled for those interested in going 


to Cherokee, North Carolina, to see 
the historical background of the Cher- 
okee Indians portrayed in the pageant 
“Unto These Hills.” 

On Sunday afternoon we had the 
opportunity to go on a drive up the 
Blue Ridge Parkway to Mt. Mitchell. 

Montreat has so much to offer each 
and every person. After being in the 
beautiful mountain setting for only a 
few days one feels that the Lord has a 
very important place for each in His 
Kingdom here on earth. It may be 
serving in the church school, it may 
be furthering your education for full- 
time church work; but whatever the 
call, it is to witness through a Chris- 
tian life. 

At Montreat one constantly hears, 
as though echoing from the hills them- 
selves, those timeless words from Holy 
Writ: “I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.” Psalm r21:1. 
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Virginia Pastor 


IT TOOK A PREACHER with a zeal for 
photography and research to uncover 
the amazing fact that Dr. John Draper, 
father of portrait photography, made 
his first experiments while a professor 
at Hampden-Sydney College (Presby- 
terian) in Virginia, and not at New 
York University or elsewhere as had 
been supposed. 

Dr. Draper, newly arrived from 
England, in 1836 became professor of 
chemistry and natural philosophy at 
the Presbyterian college, and remained 
there for about four years. It was dur- 
ing this time that he fashioned the 
crude box camera that Smithsonian 
Institution now calls “probably the 
first camera made and used in the 
United States.” 

The other day the preacher-photog- 
rapher who uncovered the facts about 
Dr. Draper unveiled a bronze tablet 
honoring the faculty member of 116 
years ago. But in reality the unveiling 
was a tribute, too, to the uncoverer of 
the facts—Rev. Howard C. Cobbs, 
pastor of Chester and Centralia Pres- 
byterian Churches near Richmond, 
Va. It was his poking around in the 
musty attics of his alma mater in 1932 
that turned up the Draper story, and 
his tireless research over the following 
23 years which proved the story true. 

Before entering the ministry, Mr. 
Cobbs had been a photographer him- 
self. Hence his natural interest in the 
subject. He knew that France’s Da- 
guerre and others made photographs 
earlier than did Dr. Draper, but only 
of scenes and other still life because 
of the two hours exposure time re- 
quired for their slow working sensi- 
tized plates—forerunners of today’s 
films. Dr. Draper, as a chemist, was 
able to speed up the process so that he 
could take pictures of live subjects. 

Few even knew that Dr. Draper 
ever had been at Hampden-Sydney, 
much less that while there he did the 
early experiments which led to his 
great contributions in the field of 
photography. In ferreting out the facts 
Mr. Cobbs traveled hundreds of miles, 
even visited the grave of the famed 
professor and rocked in his favorite 
rocking chair at the house in upper 
state New York to which Dr. Draper 
retired in his last years. 


Finds Oldest American 





IN THE ATTIC of a building at Hampden- 
Sydney College in Virginia, his alma 
mater, Mr. Cobbs discovers crude camera 
and telescope lens used by Dr. Draper to 
take world’s first photographic portrait. 


Hampden- -Sydney, our own Presby- 
terian school, thus can bask in the re- 
flected glory of another of its famed 
teachers—Dr. John Draper. And sur- 


Camera 





vey would salute a preacher who also 
is a topnotch researcher—Rev. How- 
ard C. Cobbs. 

END 








A STORY TO TELL—a jump in membership from 40 to 320 in less than four years is 
the story of Pine Shores Presbyterian Church, of Sarasota, Fla. Most of the 40 charter 
members came from First Church. In November of 1951 Rev. Grover Sewell Jr. became 
pastor, serving also Bee Ridge Church. In January of 1954 he became full-time pastor 


at Pine Shores. 


Pine Shores Church now has a beautiful six-acre site, the first units of its building, a 
full program of church and community activities, including a daily preschool during the 


_ fall and winter months. 


The church pays tribute to the Program of Progress and to the Home Missions Com- 
mittee of St. Johns Presbytery for financial assistance which helped them get going. 
Today it is one of the fastest growing congregations in the Assembly; almost half of 
their members have joined by confession of faith. 
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How men and women should work 
together as seen by World Council 


The question of how men and 
women do and should co-operate in 
the Church and in society provoked 
one of the liveliest discussions of the 
entire week-long meetings of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the World Council 
of Churches, in session at Davos, Swit- 
zerland, the first part of August. 

Fruits of the discussion appear in the 
official statement which is printed here 
for benefit of survey readers. The De- 
partment of the Co-operation of Men 
and Women in Church and Society 
declared that it would welcome the 
day “when it had worked itself out of 
existence,” by getting the Church to 
see that the “wholeness of the Church” 
can be achieved only when every 
member of the Church—men and 
women, old and young, laity and 
clergy—makes his or her full contri- 
bution to the Church’s life and work 
and witness. 


OFFICIAL STATEMENT 
_— BASIC CONCERN Of this Depart- 

ment, as of the entire World 
Council of Churches, is the wholeness 
of the Church. This wholeness can be 
achieved only when every part of the 
oe ‘of the Church is enabled 

) participate fully in its life. Effec- 
tive participation includes w orking to- 
gether with others who have different 
gifts. The special concern of this De- 
partment is the co-operation between 
men and women. It is inherent in our 
faith that men and women are called 
and sent together to do God’s will in 
the Church and in society. God cre- 
ated men and women and put them 
together under His blessing and His 
order. Christ came to save men and 
women and called them together to 
His discipleship. The Holy Spirit was 
given to men and women as members 
of the new community to witness to- 
gether for the sake of Christ in the 
world. 

This emphasis on ‘togetherness’ im- 
plies recognition of the incomplete- 
ness of man and woman when taken 
separately or in isolation from each 
other. For this reason the co-operation 
of men and women is not a special 
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doctrinal issue nor yet a single feature 
of Church life or organization. Still 
less is it an emphasis on the interests 
or rights of a single group in the 
Church, It touches nearly all doctrinal 
and practical issues with which the 
Church is concerned. For example, we 
cannot overlook the fact that the Bible 
speaks of a very close connection be- 
tween the nature of the Church and 
the mystery of the right relationship 
of the sexes (E ph. 5:32). Again, look- 
ing at the membership of the Body of 
Christ, we have to face the fact that 
the new community contains men and 
women, both contributing their gifts 
to the common life. And any consid- 
eration of the nature of man must take 
into account the twofoldness of the 
sexes and their unity in diversity. 


few Gives the basis for putting the 
right emphasis on what we have 
to say On certain questions of modern 
society. If we are to avoid measuring 
social developments and changes all 
over the world merely by the presup- 
positions of Western or Eastern civili- 
zations or of modern secular move- 
ments and doctrines, we must con- 
stantly criticize these presuppositions 
in the light of fresh and serious study 
of the Bible. 

As we face the lack of co-operation, 
the deep misunderstandings, and the 
rivalry between men and women in 
some of our societies, and sometimes 
even in our Churches, we are con- 
victed under Christ of our disobedi- 
ence and our failure to respond faith- 
fully to the tasks to which we are 
called. We may profitably ask our- 
selves: To what extent are some in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures among 
the causes of disorders in our Churches 
and societies? (For example, have le- 
galistic interpretations of the Biblical 
conception of subordination perpetu- 
ated faulty patterns of relationship be- 
tween men and women?) In face of 
modern demands for equality of rights 
and opportunities, to what extent have 
our Churches given teaching on. the 
true meaning of partnership based on 
the insights of the Bible? To what ex- 


tent have our Churches taken account 
of the new psychological, social, eco- 
nomic and political situations in the 
world and developed forms of minis- 
try and service appropriate to the 
needs of these new situations? To 
what extent must the understanding of 
vocation, of mission, of service, and of 
the various forms of the Christian min- 
istry be re-examined, so that our 
Churches may demonstrate in their 
own life right relationships between 
men and women? 


N CONCRETE SITUATIONS of tension 

between the order willed by God 
and the actual disorders of our 
Churches and societies, this Depart- 
ment is called to remind the Churches 
of their need, and of the opportunities 
which lie before them for a true wit- 
ness to the purposes underlying God’s 
creation of the two sexes. For example, 
it has already been found that when 
men and women co-operate in ecu- 
menical discussion, some of the well- 
known dangers of abstract and imper- 
sonal thinking can be avoided, and 
more vital encounters achieved be- 
tween practical and devotional life and 
theological discussion. 

If the implications of the co-opera- 
tion of men and women in all doctri- 
nal and practical issues of the Church 
were generally recognized by the 
member Churches and the departments 
of the World Council of Churches, 
there would be no further need for 
this Department. For the good of the 
Church and the effectiveness of 1 
witness in the world. it is necessary, 
for the present, to continue to empha- 
size this special concern. The Depart- 
ment is trying to put the whole dis- 
cussion on this issue on a new level 
and, on the basis of theological think- 
ing and sociological observations, to 
stimulate the Churches to rediscover 
the full meaning of co-operation be- 
tween men and women in Church and 
society. It serves within a functional 
area, concerned with methods and 
procedures for achieving that co-op- 
eration, rather than as an agency re- 
lated to organized constituency groups 
of men or women in the Church. 



































CHAPLAIN BENNETT 


TWO CHAPLAINS, a Southern 
Presbyterian and a Roman Catho- 
lic, took up their posts at the new 
Air Force Academy at Denver, 
Colo. July 1. They are Chaplain 





(Colonel) John Stewart Bennett, 
member of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., and Chaplain (Colo- 
nel) Constantine E. Zielinski, OFM 
Cony. 

At the time of his appointment 
Chaplain Bennett was senior chap- 
lain for the Northeast Air Com- 
mand, with headquarters in New- 
foundland. He is a native of 
Louisville, Miss., and a graduate of 
Arkansas College and Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
He entered the military chaplaincy 
from Ahoskie, N. C., in 1941 and 
holds the bronze star for gallantry 
during World War II. 

After World War II he returned 
to a local pastorate at the Little 
Brick Presbyterian Church in Knox- 
ville, Tenn., where he served for 
two years before going back into 
the Air Force Chaplaincy in 1948, 

The appointment gives Chaplain 
Bennett the distinction of being 
the first Protestant chaplain at the 
new national Air Academy. 














Billy Graham speaks 
to 16,000 at Montreat 


MONTREAT, N. C.—Dr. Billy Graham 
brought the annual Montreat Bible 
Conference to a close with three ad- 
dresses before a total of 16,000 persons. 

More than 150 decisions for Christ 
were made by members of the pre- 
dominantly Christian audience during 
the course of the meetings. 

Nearly 6,000 were present for Dr. 
Graham’s final address based on the 
Ten Commandments. 

“Some say the Ten Commandments 
have been revoked, that they no longer 
apply,” he said. “They are just as 
much in effect today as 4,000 years 
ago when they were first given,” he 
replied. 

Dr. Graham urged his listeners to 
“renounce God rather than ruin His 
reputation with profane actions.” 

“We take God’s name in vain by 
our actions. The way we live and talk 
and act ruins His reputation in the 
eyes of man,” he asserted. 

The Montreat evangelist declared 
that the Ten Commandments are a 
mirror by which the filth and ugliness 
of the soul are reflected. 

“I see myself a sinner before God 
in this mirror,” he shouted. 


Dr. Graham told of talking with 
Hollywood producer Cecil B. DeMille 
recently and learning that the Ten 
Commandments are to be carved in 
stone for a forthcoming motion pic- 
ture. 

“IT wish I had the power to chisel 
those laws of God in the hearts of 
every person here tonight,” he said. 
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Twenty-six men and one woman attended Snedecor Region’ s ninth annual Men-at-Still- 

man Conference for three days last August. S. B. McKenzie (top row, third from left), 

a deacon of Brown Memorial Church, Tuscaloosa, Ala., was elected president of the, 
Men‘s Council of Snedecor Region for 1956. 


Presbyterian 


MEN 


Receive Armed Forces Awards 





Two Presbyterians serving with the 
Armed Forces have recently been 
commended. 


Chaplain Luther D. Fletcher of the 
U. S. Air Force received the Com- 
mendation Ribbon for meritorious 
achievement as Wing Chaplain of the 
Third Bombardment Wing in Korea 
from April 1, 1953 to March 3, 1954. 
Major Fletcher is now stationed at 
Moody Air Force Base, Valdosta, Ga. 

As part of the humanitarian program 
of the Third Bombardment Wing, 
Chaplain Fletcher supervised and dis- 
tributed 32,000 pounds of clothing to 
orphans and refugees in and around 
Kunsan, Korea. The clothing had been 
contributed by air force bases in the 
interior, private organizations, and in- 
dividuals. Members of the Wing wrote 
to their homes and local churches for 
additional donations. 


Hugh M. Privett Jr., Seaman Re- 
cruit at the U. S. Naval Training 
Center, Bainbridge, Md., received the 
American Spirit Honor Medal for dis- 
playing outstanding qualities of lead- 
ership best expressing the American 
spirit. He is a member of First Church, 
Selma, Ala. 
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LEGETTE BLYTHE, ruling elder in Huntersville, 
N. C., Church and author of “Voice in the Wilderness,” 
historic pageant celebrating 200 years of Presbyterian- 
ism in Mecklenburg, presided at the fall session of 
Mecklenburg Presbytery held at Sugaw Creek Church. 


GEORGE BEATTIE, deacon in Westminster 
Church, Atlanta, was the subject of a column by 
Celestine Sibley in the Atlanta Constitution entitled 
“Theater Bug Bites Artist.” Mr. Beattie, winner of a 
recent American Academy of Arts and Letters Award 
for his painting, designed sets for the Municipal Theater 
Under-the-Stars this past summer. 


CHARLES DANA BEASCHLER has been appointed 
choir director for First Presbyterian Church, New Or- 
leans. He formerly served as music director at the Berry 
schools in Georgia and as choir director for New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washington, ..C. 


LEE F. DAVIS, elder of First Church, Richmond, 
Va., is directing the 1955 Red Feather campaign of the 
Richenond Area Cocnmmalty Chest. He is also president 
of the “39ers” Bible Class at First Church. 


Citizens of Raleigh, N. C., and members of First 
Vanguard Church there are mourning the death of 
HENRY H. MILNER, a pioneer in the self-service re- 
tail grocery business. An editorial in the Raleigh Times 
notes “He was a generous contributor to various civic 
enterprises and recently gave the land and $125,000 to 
make possible the new ‘Vv anguard Presbyterian Church, 
of which he was a member.” 


WILDS S. DuBOSE, once a Presbyterian minister, 
celebrated his 45th wedding anniversary and his fifth 
year with Wagstaff Motors in Atlanta, Ga. 


WILLIAM W. EYSTER, Nashville district manager 
for Prudential Insurance Co., has taken a post with State 
Farm Insurance Co. and will move to Daytona Beach, 
Fla. He has been an elder and Sunday school superin- 
tendent at Westminster Church, Nashville. 


ROBERT M. BURTS returns to the faculty of Pres- 
byterian College, Clinton, S. C., as associate professor 
of history. He has been on leave since 1950 working on 
his doctorate. 


HENRY JONES SR., member of Idlewild Presby- 
terian Church, Memphis, Tenn., is serving as vice-presi- 
dent of the Southern Hardwood Producers Association. 


J. A. RICHARDSON, assistant district attorney for 
Caddo Parish, Louisiana, addressed the Cedar Grove 
Rotary Club recently. He is a member of the Men’s 
Club of First Church, Shreveport. 


HENRY L. CADY, choirmaster at Central Presby- 
terian Church, Kansas City, is new professor of music 
and head of the music department at William Jewell 
College. 

The White House has announced the appointment of 
EVERETT FREDERIC MORROW as administrative 
officer for the Special Projects Group. He is the grandson 
of Dr. John S. Morrow, prominent educator and Presby- 


Men in the News 
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terian minister in North Carolina. Morrow is the first 
Negro to achieve such rank in the executive office. He 
will co-ordinate internal management affairs in the Spe- 
cial Projects Group which includes the Council on For- 
eign Economic Policy, headed by Joseph M. Dodge; the 
offices of Harold E. Stassen and Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
special assistants to the President on disarmament and 
foreign policy, and the office of Maj. Gen. John S. 
Bragdon, special consultant on public works planning. 


JOHN S. HERBERT, president of W. G. Bush and 
Co., Nashville, has been named general chairman of a 
campaign by Downtown Presbyterian Church to pur- 
chase the property at 154 Fifth Ave., N., left vacant by 
the removal of First Church to another location. 


THOMAS J. MASSEY and WILLIAM J. BELL, 
members of Grace Covenant Church, Richmond, were 
saluted by the Virginia Council of Churches for their 
contributions to religion in business. Together they have 
spent many hours calling on Richmond business con- 
cerns, urging them to set aside a certain period for de- 
votions among their employees. 


GUY W. BYRD, member of the Presbyterian Church 
in Martinsville, Va., has been named superintendent of 


Shelby Cotton Mill at Shelby, N. C. 


PHIL HOWERTON, Presbyterian layman from 
Charlotte, N. C., for the tenth consecutive year won 
the National Quality Award for his service with Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


EDWARD C. HAMMOND, vice- president of As- 
sembly’s Men’s Council and ruling elder in North Ave- 
nue Church, Atlanta, is one of four businessmen who 
will lead collection divisions in the city’s Community 
Chest drive. He will be co-chairman of the Neighbor- 
hood Business Division. 


JOHN DUNCAN McNEILL, senior at Columbia 
Seminary, Decatur, Ga. and supply minister at First 
Church, Gadsden, Ala., conducted evangelistic services 
at Bryan Memorial Church, Shelby County, Ala. 


DEATHS 


H. H. (RED) WEAVER, deacon of Shelby Presby- 
terian Church, Shelby, N. C. and district engineer for 
the North Carolina Highw ay Department. 


WILLIAM REEDY PATE, clerk of the session and 
for eighteen years ruling elder of First Church, McColl, 
SC. 

RICHARD SAMUEL REYNOLDS SR., who had 
a part in developing the original Camel cigarette and 
later built his own industrial empire centered around 
the nation’s second largest aluminum- -producing com- 


pany. He was an active member of Second Church, 
Richmond, Va. 


EDWARD CHARLES DWELLE, an executive of 
the Chadwick-Hoskins chain of mills and a member of 
Covenant Church in Charlotte, N. C. 
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Elders of Distinction 











Robert P. Marshall 


Born in Henderson, Kentucky, on 
July 11, 1917, Robert Marshall was 
educated in the public schools of Hen- 
derson and attended the University of 
Kentucky. In 1937 he joined Servel 
Inc. of Evansville, Indiana, as a dis- 
patcher but eventually served that 
company as an instructor, assistant 
foreman, and foreman before he en- 


tered military service. 

After serving as a second lieutenant 
in the United States Air Corps, he re- 
turned to Servel as a staff engineer in 
the air conditioning division, and in 
1951 was promoted to assistant super- 
intendent and then head of the di- 
vision. 

He is now a deacon in the First 
Presbyterian Church, Henderson, 
where he has been chairman of the re- 
habilitation committee, which recently 
completed a project for a new fel- 
lowship hall and other improvements 
much needed by the church. He has 
proved himself to be a valuable 
churchman as well as an asset to his 
community through the Christian in- 
fluence which he exerts in civic enter- 
prises. 








Rod L. Zeller 


A lumber man who builds with 
strong timbers for the Kingdom of 
God, Rod Zeller began by teaching 
youth in the Senior Department of the 
Sunday school where he is today the 
efficient and effective superintendent. 
Upon his election to the session of 
First Church, Huntington, W. Va., it 
was natural for him to be named chair- 
man of the important and hard-work- 
ing Religious Education Committee. 

One of the greatest needs of his 
church was for a new Sunday school 
building. As chairman of the Build- 
ing Committee he saw that project 
through from first to last, saving the 
church thousands of dollars through 
his knowledge and skill in the build- 
ing game. His church erected one of 
the most efficient, complete, and beau- 
tiful church school buildings in the 
Middle Fast. 

He did such an excellent job there 
that he has been asked to continue the 


remodeling of the older church school 
building and sanctuary, and accord- 
ingly has given many hours every 
week for more than four years to put- 
ting the entire church plant into first- 
class condition. 

It is amazing to see what a man who 
so deeply loves his Lord and Church 
can do, even beyond these two full- 
time jobs. For, during the last five 
years he has scarcely missed a single 
night of Visitation Evangelism. Fol- 
lowing a regular supper visitors from 
his church go out at least twice each 
month—ten months of the year. Per- 
haps his deepest interest is in this ex- 
perience of bringing new people into 
the Kingdom. 

But just bringing them in is not 
enough. As shepherd of one of the 60 
folds in the congregation, he looks 
after the eighteen families in his dis- 
trict with an interest and concern for 
their Christian welfare that has been 
one of the chief factors in developing 
the whole shepherding program. 

In addition to a 60- to 70-hour week 
as an officer of one of the biggest lum- 
ber companies in this section, Rod Zel- 
ler finds time—to his great satisfac- 
tion—to give from ten to twenty hours 
every week to his Lord. 

Needless to say, his wife is whole- 
heartedly in support of this program. 
She and her elder husband make a 
magnificent team. 





John T. McVay 

John McVay’s principal interest in 
the Kingdom of God began when he 
was president of the Men’s Bible Class 
of First Church, Huntington. 

A dozen years ago he saw the tre- 
mendous opportunity of building up a 
Couple’s Class, starting with the young 
adults. He began from scratch and 
gathered together a Sunday school 
class which now enrolls about 300 and 
has an average of 130 present every 
Sunday. 

This class has brought scores of new 
members into the church and devel- 
oped many of them into positions of 
leadership. On one Sunday John Mc- 
Vay brought 32 members of this Cou- 
ple’s Class to join the church on the 
same day. 

Tremendously interested in the Men 
of the Church, McVay has been pres- 
ident of the local Men of the Church 
organization and a very active presi- 
dent of Men of the Synod of West 
Virginia. During this period he was 
asked to speak a number of times on 
stewardship. 

To use his words, when he got 
down the Bible and began to try to 
discover God’s plan, there was only 
one plan that one could consider a 





good starting point and that was tith- 
ing. Aware of the necessity of inter- 
preting ideas so that people would buy 
them, he came to the conclusion that 
many people were frightened away 
by the sudden size of 10 per cent of 
their income. He therefore developed 
a plan of having them give a worthy 
percentage first and then increase it at 
least 1 per cent a year until they be- 
come tithers. 

As chairman of the Stewardship 
Committee of the session, he has helped 
the church budget increase from $42,- 
000 to $153,000, Originator of a Chris- 
tian Growth program, first among the 
officers and then among the lay- 
men of the church, he has taught a 
special class each Sunday morning, the 
goal of which is the signing of a per- 
sonal commitment card, recognizing 
God as the Giver of every good thing 

(See next page) 
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Meet 
Mayor 


Erwin 


THOMAS WALTER ERWIN Is SO 
vinced that Christian citizenship means 
more than merely criticizing existing 
conditions—that it means helping to 
right wrongs—he has entered politics 
in a big way. A few weeks ago he was 
elected Mayor of Corsicana, Texas. 

Being a good Presbyterian probably 
helped “him. Being a Republic: an in a 
predominantly Democratic state ap- 
parently didn’t hurt him! 

Mayor Erwin is an elder of West- 
minster Presbyterian Church in Corsi- 
cana. The new Mayor invited a minis- 
ter to have a prayer immediately after 
his taking the oath of office. And inti- 
mate friends know that the affairs of 
the city are constantly on his heart 
and in his prayers. 

Corsicana’s new mayor was reared 
in Dallas, and got in the grocery busi- 
ness as soon as he completed his school- 
ing. He attended Bingham Military 
School in Asheville, N. C.; Southern 
Methodist University, and Eastman 
School of Business, Poughkeepsie, 
Wi. ¥. 

After 20 years in the grocery busi- 
ness, he entered the army in 1943. He 
put in 25 months in the 312th Depot 
Supply unit, an ordnance unit. Thir- 
teen months of it was overseas. He 
came out of the army in 1945. 

With a partner he got into real 
estate, developing residential areas. 
He’s currently expanding a housing 
development for Negro homeowners, 
“one the VA and the FHA can point 
to as a model.” 

In 1953 he was elected to the city 
council, and as this year’s election ap- 
proached people were asking him to 
take a shot at the mayor’s job. Erwin 
says he wasn’t too hot for the idea. He 
waited until the last minute to file. 
One of the reasons he did was a peti- 
tion with 55 signatures, including 
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PHOTO ABOVE shows His Honor the 
Mayor and lovely wife Ruth, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilson Peevey, long- 
time members of Westminster Presby- 
terian Church in Dallas, Texas. @ AT 
RIGHT, the Mayor in his City Hall 
office @ BELOW, sons Edward, Wil- 
son, and Walter Ill with friend “Sweet- 
Low.” 


eleven former commissioners and three 
ex-mayors. 

Mayor Erwin knows of at least one 
voter who jumped party lines to vote 
for him. 

That was his wife, 
Dallas girl. 

She’s a Democrat. 


Ruth, a former 
END 
(From page 51) 
and committing one’s self to the prin- 
ciple of the tithe. 

He has been able to get more than 
half of the 80-odd officers in his 
church to sign these cards, which 
represents perhaps the most amaz! ng 
spiritual growth ever to take place in 
this church. 

Just about every effort for progress 
and growth in the church finds John 
McVay in the forefront. He expresses 
himself with deep faith and high 
enthusiasm, and his contagious spirit 
rapidly spreads. 

Perhaps the secret of it is in the 
story he tells on himself that when 
he committed himself to Christ he said 
that he would make the resolve never 
to say No to his Lord. Therefore, 
whenever called upon to do anything, 
he always seeks to give the answer, 
Yes! 
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H. Rives King (right), newly-elected president of Men’s Council, 

Synod of Virginia, receives congratulations from Arthur C. Livick 

Jr., outgoing president. King, a member of Royster Memorial Church 

of Norfolk, is general manager of Southland Cork Company. 
Livick is an elder in Tuckahoe Church, Richmond. 





Six hundred men from every section of Virginia attended three-day 

conference at Massanetta Springs. In addition to singing lustily 

(above) they studied, worshiped, and heard talks by Elton True- 

blood, James A. Jones, William A. Benfield Jr., and others centering 
around FORWARD WITH CHRIST theme. 
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An ideal Christmas Gift for your mother, your brother, your fellow- 
Presbyterians or for your friends who have not yet found a church! 




















All of them will appreciate receiving the official magazine of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. 
Twelve issues packed with articles and features of inspiration and information. ORDER TODAY 
—and a gift card will be sent in time for Christmas. Subscriptions will start with the big January 


issue. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 
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Clip and mail today to: PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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MINISTERS IN THE NEWS 


REV. LESLIE C. TUCK, pastor of Chadbourn 
Church, Whiteville, N. C., has resigned to accept a call 
to Dunn, N. C. The 28-year-old minister is a graduate 
of Union Seminary, Richmond. 


DR. JOHN H. MARION JR., formerly pastor of 
Bon Air Presbyterian Church, Bon Air, Va., has become 
executive secretary of the Virginia Council on Human 
Relations. Aim of the Council, which is affiliated with 
the Southern Regional Council, is to promote better 





relations among racial and economic groups. 

New pastor of James Island Presbyterian Church, 
Charleston, S. C., is REV. WAYNE R. AUGHIN- 
BAUGH, formerly of Goodwater, Ala. 


REV. EDWARD G. LILLY of First Church, Charles- 
ton, has resigned to accept a call to the Hartsville Pres- 
byterian Church. 


New moderator of the Synod of Tennessee: Rev. 
EDWIN ALBRIGHT of Glen Leven Church, Nash- 


ville. He succeeds JOHN L. WELLFORD. 
























SCHOLARSHIP COMPETITION 


The mission of the good independent college, 
in education, is to tind the best students and offer them the superior 
training they deserve. No matter how long a waiting list such a col- 
lege may have, it will always be seeking actively for students of 
high promise. 


The annual 
school senior 
the 


Agnes Scott scholarship competition is open to high 
girls over the nation. If you would like to enter, write 
Director of Admissions before December 5 for details. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


DECATUR, GA. 
Affiliated with Presbyterian Church, U. S. 


Beginning where the “ 
Stillman’s “3 L” 


3 R’s”’ end... 
training—a stimulating experience in 
Living 
Learning 
Leading 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 
A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. 


P. O. Drawer 483 Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 
Accredited by 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, h Seem, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 








QUEENS COLLEGE 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


“Education has always yielded her best 
fruits when associated with religion.” 
—Woodrow Wilson 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CunnINGHAM, 


A fully accredited, four-year liberal arts 
college for women. For information write 


dedicated to quality | 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Announcing four (4-yr.) competitive 
scholarships of $3000 ($750, re- 
newable annually). Applications 
due February 20, 1956. College En- 
trance Examination Board tests re- 
quired of all applicants. 


Fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 
for Women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes. Fourteen majors including music, 
art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. 112th year. Write for catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Dept. S, Staunton, Va. 


Developing the Full Capacity 
of Mind, Body, and Soul 


Presbyterian College 


Marshall W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C. 


Excellence. Moderate 
charges. Endowed. Christian em- 
phasis. A.A. and A.S. degrees. 
Graduates transfer to best colleges 
as juniors. Professor for each ten 
students. Personal attention. Scien- 
tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 

ness course. Preparatory department with grades 

11 and 12. Member Southern Association of Col- 

leges and Secondary Schools. Summer school. 

PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Maxton, NortH CAROLINA 


Educational 


Counselling service 
satisfying careers. 

curriculums to fit 

capabilities. 


available to help students find 
Individually planned college 
the student’s interests and 


Write for Information The Registrar 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
A college of liberal arts and sciences 
for men and women 


eal 12, Tenn. Founded 1848 








the Registrar. 
Edwin R. Walker, President 


FLORA MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing | 


women of superior qualities.” 


President 
_ Davidson, North Carolina 


MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 


KING COLLEGE © 
Presbyterian @ Co-educational @ Founded 1867 
A sound liberal education under vigorous 
Christian influences. Fully accredited. Four- 
year liberal arts, sciences, business, education. 





Western North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 
J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


MarsHALL Scotr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 
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FOUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS 


(1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) Remunera- 
tive Work, (4) Grant in Aid. 60-acre campus, 
dorms., athletics. Summer session. Board, room, 
& tuition $795. Catalog & illustrated booklet. 


R. T. L. Liston, Pres. Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 























Norfolk’s First Church raises $150,000 to 
erect building for its thirteenth outpost 


F YOUR CHURCH this year raises $150,000 and hands 
the lump sum over to form a brand new mission 
outpost, then you may come near to equaling the 

work of one of the South’s greatest evangelizing organi- 
zations—First Presbyterian Church of Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia. If this is the thirteenth such outpost you have es- 
tablished, then you can rank alongside Norfolk’s First 
Church, as a congregation that has found its own joy 
in helping build other churches rather than constantly 
seeking to increase its own size. 

First Church, of which Rev. Edward H. Jones is pas- 
tor, saw the need for a new church in the center of one 
of the fastest growing residential sections of Greater 
Norfolk-—generally known as the Little Creek region 
of Princess Anne County. Already some 3500 homes 
were built or under construction in the area, some 1200 
pupils enrolled in the elementary school. Nearby is 
mammoth Little Creek Amphibious Naval Base, and 
the famed Norfolk Municipal Gardens whose acres of 
azaleas and camellias woo hundreds of thousands of 
visitors each spring. 


SO FIRST CHURCH lost no time. On the first 
Sunday there were 67 present for the combined Sunday 
school and worship service. In two months attendance 


doubled. Since the large majority of the incoming fam- 
ilies of the area are relatively young couples, who would 
want to rear their children in a Christian atmosphere, 
the field is indeed “white already to the harvest.” 


A few weeks ago First Church raised that $150,000. 
Construction is under way on the first unit of the edu- 
cation building. Rev. L. Randolph Harrison has been 
installed as pastor of the new church. 


In charge of the project has been a committee headed 
by Dr. W. P. McDowell and including Sheppard R. 
Cooke, W. Fred Duckworth, Joseph G. Fiveash, Ed- 
ward W. Wolcott, and James H. Zwemer. 


ONE OF THE AMAZING THINGS about this 
achievement story is that First Church is not a new 
congregation, in whom a certain amount of youthful en- 
thusiasm for expansion might be quite natural. First 
Church is 100 years older than our Nation . . . its second 
pastor was the legendary Rev. Francis Makemie who 
250 years ago brought Presbyterianism to the New 
World. First Church has been making a habit of col- 
onizing for at least 133 years! In spirit and zeal for 
Kingdom building it is the youngest church in the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Southern Presbyterian Church. 


Architect's drawing of “Camellia hares!" elijah, smaneevel by Norfolk’s First Presbyterian Church. Under construction now is the an wing om 


the building. Land was donated by the Home Missions Committee of Norfolk Presbytery. 
















































































FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


Sweetwater, Tennessee 


Pastor: Rev. D. R. Greenhoe, D.D. 


Established: 
1861 


Membership: 
330 





“Last fall, when we were planning our budget, the idea of sub- 
scribing to PresByTERIAN Survey for all our members was suggested. 
We felt that through reading the magazine all of us would become 
better acquainted with the work of our Church and the needs that 
confront it. About 30 per cent of our members were taking the maga- 
zine, a percentage too small considering it is the official magazine of 
our Church. 

“We decided to enroll in the SURVEY’s Every Family Plan. Now 
more of our people are reading the magazine than ever before. Our 
Special Offerings to all causes have increased and our people are be- 
coming better acquainted with the whole program of the Church. The 
women in their circle meetings use the SURVEY extensively and the 
men take five minutes each meeting for a report on ‘Church News.’ 
That report usually is based on a SURVEY article or on the section 
for Presbyterian Men. We definitely feel that our investment has been 
a good one.” 
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College News 











LUMBERTON, N. C.—Second step to- 
ward merger of three Presbyterian 
colleges in North Carolina took place 
at the meeting of Fayetteville Presby- 
tery here July 26 when the presbytery 
relinquished control of Flora Macdon- 
ald College, Red Springs, and Presby- 
terian Junior College, Maxton. The 
action came on recommendation of the 
presbytery’s Committee on Higher 
Education and was unopposed. 

The Synod of North Carolina sev- 
eral weeks earlier had urged the mer- 
ger of these two schools with Peace 
College at Raleigh. 

CHARLOTTE, N. C.—A unique plan for 
financing a college education has been 
formulated by Queens College and the 
Union National Bank here. Realizing 
that a large proportion of parents of 
college students are salaried persons 





for whom it is difficult to meet the 
cost of college education out of cur- 
rent income, the college and the bank 
have drawn up a plan which calls for 
financing a student’s education at 
Queens at the rate of $50 or $65 a 
month. 

Since scholarships are not usually 
available to the average student, a new 
type of financing was felt necessary. 
The bank is sharing in the plan be- 
cause it believes banks have a respon- 
sibility to promote the welfare of pri- 
vate colleges and to aid in making 
higher education possible for worthy 
young people. 


——o 


RICHMOND, VA.—Students interested 
in preparing. for professional music 
leadership in the Church will be glad 
to learn that the General Assembly’s 
Training School this fall has broad- ‘ 
ened its music faculty. Members of 
the department are James R. Sydnor, 
William H. Schutt, John M. Lewis, 
Madeline Dean Ingram, Nancy White 
Thomas, and Arthur Rhea. 

To finance its newly purchased dor- 
mitory furniture, the Training School 
is soliciting memorial gifts from church 
groups and: individuals. Costs of the 
furniture are as follows: triple room 
$465; double room $310, single room 
$155. 


AUSTIN, TEX.—Dr. Daniel A. Penick, 
professor of New Testament Greek at 
Austin Seminary and for 55 years pro- 
fessor of classical languages at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, has announced his re- 
tirement from the teaching profession. 
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Following the announcement, the 
seminary asked Dr. Penick to record 
a history of Austin Presbyterianism. 
Former moderator of the Synod of 
Texas and twice a delegate to the 
General Assembly, Dr. Penick in 1899 
organized a Sunday school class for 
university students which ultimately 
developed into the present Westmins- 
ter Fellowship at the University of 
Texas. It is considered the largest stu- 
dent work program in the General 
Assembly. 


MAXTON, N. c.—Establishment of a 
Vocational Guidance Center at Pres- 


ment has spread to 40 states.” 


byterian Junior College took place | 


September 5, with the opening of the 
fall semester. Its director is Lloyd C. 
Rarig, a graduate of the University of 
Alabama and George Washington 
University. He will also teach psychol- 
ogy and serve as director of student 
personnel. 

New dean of the college is Malcolm 
Shields Croker from the Class of °35. 
He received a B.A. from Presbyterian 
College, Clinton, S. C., and a master’s 
degree in education from the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina. For the past 
eight years he has been in charge of 
orientation training for Western Elec- 
tric Co., Winston-Salem. 


Businessmen Increasing 
Contributions to Colleges 


NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS)—Business- 
men are giving increasingly larger 
amounts to colleges that conduct 
united financial campaigns, Dr. Sam- 
uel J. Harrison of Detroit told a fund- 
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raising clinic at the 11th annual In- 
stitute of Higher Education here. 
Among the sponsors of the institute 


were the National Council of Churches, | 


the Methodist Board of Education’s 
division of educational institutions, 
and the Presbyterian Church, UV. S. 
Dr. Harrison is executive director 
of the Michigan Colleges Foundation, 
the first such agency to be formed. 


“Since our group was incorporated in | 


1949,” he said, “the foundation move- 


A Christmas Story 


and Its 


Easter Sequel 
By WivuiaAM ALLEN KNIGHT 


This fascinating 
book tells with 
glowing vitality 
and verve a story 
out of Dr. Knight’s 
personal memories 
—a story of dra- 
matic develop- 
ments beginning at 
a Christmas party 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 


| CHANGING 
| ROOM USES 


in one of Amer- 
ica’s old time lum- 
berlands and end- 
ing years after at 
Easter time in a 
garden outside the 
wall of Jerusalem. 


Cloth—Price $1.50 
At all booksellers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY PUBLISHERS 
Boston 16 Massachusetts 
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A fascinating new approach to the Bible 


All of the Women of the Bible 


by Edith Deen 





Perhaps never before have all of the women cf the Bible been found, 
studied, arranged in order, and presented between the covers of one 
book. Based upon the Biblical record itself, these studies create a living 
procession. Here are the saints and sinners, queens and prophetesses, 
wives and mothers of famous men, a feminine portrait gallery unsur- 
passed in the world of literature. Each major biography is identified by 
Bible chapter and verse and prefaced by a key passage of Scripture. 
A worth-while book that is instructive as well as entertaining. $4.95 


order from your 


Presbyterian Book Stores 


Box 6127 Box 1020 
Atlanta 5, Ga. Dallas 21, Texas 


Box 1176 
Richmond 9, Va. 


Please send me _____ copies of ALL OF THE WOMEN OF THE BIBLE, 

by Edith Deen, @ $4.95 each. 
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A MAN CALLED PETER 


THE ROBE 
ONE FOOT IN HEAVEN 
and many other outstanding books have 


been made into fine plays for amateur 


production. Send today for free catalog. 


The Dramatic Publishing Company 


Dept. CC 179 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





Churches Engage in Big 


Construction Programs 


NEW LA.—Canal Street 
Church has let the contract for con- 
struction of the TeSelle Educational 
Building to adjoin the church. Esti- 
mated cost is $142,000. Work on the 
two-story brick, L-shaped structure 
was to begin i in September. 


ORLEANS, 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—A five-year build- 
ing program by First C hurch here was 
completed in July with the opening 
of the new educational building which 
contains an auditorium seating 200, 


MAKE MONEY WITH 
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Architects and building com- 
mittees have placed their 
confidence in L. L. Sams and 
Sons for more than a half 
century to carry out precise- 
ly their church furniture re- 
quirements, 


You too can depend on the 
experienced craftsmen of L. 
L. Sams and Sons. Your in- 
quiry to L. L. Sams and Sons 
will be welcomed and given 
immediate attention. 


MANUFACTURERS OF DISTINCTIVE CHURCH FURNITURE. 
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classrooms, offices, and a kitchen. First 
Church spent $180,000 in improve- 
ments and additions. The new build- 
ing alone cost $80,000. 


RICHMOND, vA.—Ground has been 
broken for a new $80,000 Sunday 
school building for Tuckahoe Presby- 
terian Church. Slated for completion 
January 1, the structure will have an 
area of 6,400 square feet. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—Central Park 
Presbyterian Church is currently en- 
gaged in an enlargement program 
which will cost $105,000 and _ result 
in an enlarged church sanctuary, an 
extended chancel, additional Sunday 
school rooms and new offices. 


GROTTOES, VA.—Ground has been 
broken for the $24,900 Fellowship Hall 
to be built by Mt. Horeb Church. The 
church is also building a sexton’s home 
for $6,500. 


SHELBY, N. C.—Services are now be- 
ing held in the new Presbyterian 
Chapel on Charles Road following 
completion of the $8,500 building. 
Built with money from the Home 
Mission Committee of Kings Moun- 
tain Presbytery and from individual 
donations, the chapel seats 75-100. 
Prior to completion the congregation 
had been meeting for two years in a 
rented residence. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA.—Work has 
started on the new educational-recrea- 


tional building and annex of Riverside 
Church. 


HOUSTON, TEX.—St. Andrew’s Pres- 
byterian Church is canvassing all mem- 
bers for pledges needed to expand 
classroom area and other facilities. 
During the past three years church 
membership has increased from 650 to 
g50 and church school attendance 
jumped from 240 to 500. 
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terns available for early delivery. Also 
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and Sunday-school furniture. 

Write Department 167 C. 
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———TRUMPET CALL 


(From page 16) 





are a part of His sovereign plan. We need 
now to re-echo St. Paul’s affirmation, “We 
know that all things work together for 
good to them that love God, to them who 
are the called according to his purpose.” 


I have mentioned three simple Chris- 
tian affirmations upon which one 
would suppose all our churches’ 
preaching and program would be 
squarely based. But in the confusion 
of these days, because we have been 
attacked as Communists for preaching 
brotherhood, because we have been 
laughed at as “do-gooders” for lifting 
up simple Christian idealism, because 
our faith in Almighty God is insufh- 
cient for our needs, our Christian 
trumpet too often squeaks when it 
ought to blast a call to the battle flag 
of Jesus Christ. 

But perhaps some of you fear that 
the people of our churches and of the 
nation will not follow if we take so 
bold a position and sound so bold a 
note, Well, I am not sure that all will 
follow. I am not sure that our churches 


THE YOUNG CHURCH IN ACTION 


can afford all the support that offers 
itself to them these days, surely not if 
it be on the basis of a compromise of 


our Christian faith. But under God, I | 


am sure that it is only as we are faith- 
ful to Jesus Christ that there is any 
reason for the Christian Church. 
Faithless to him, we are sure to fail. 
Russell Davenport, one of the most 
thoughtful of American political lead- 
ers, who before his untimely death 
supported with his pen many of the 
best causes of our time, gives us a 
poem of Christian courage for our 
day: 


My country will be generous to the | 


bold: 

To those who do not fear the danger- 
ous thrust 

If progress toward the far and un- 
foretold, 

But know that like a promise freedom 
must 

Lie forward of the darkness, not be- 
hind, 

And know the Brother in their hearts, 
and trust 

This light at last to liberate mankind. 

END 
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PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, pre- 
cision made. Manufacturer's Christmas over- 
stock. Guaranteed $7.95 value or money 
refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln Surplus 
Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, 
Illinois. 





A Translation of the Acts of the Apostles 


BY J. B. PHILLIPS 


The astonishing vitality and immediacy of J. B. Phillips’ translations from the 
Testament have made them world-famous. 
nary ability in a new translation of the Acts of the Apostles. 
ful book which restores the original impact and strength to Luke's great work. 

Written with the skill of a practiced scholar, this translation is completly faithful 
to Luke’s style and meaning. The use of the idiomatic English of today gives the 
immortal passages a new forcefulness and relevance impossible in the beautiful 


New 


but often archaic phrases with w hich we are familiar. 
A further clarifying aid is the inclusion of maps which illustrate the areas of the 


Apostles’ ministry. 


also by this author: 


LETTERS TO YOUNG 


CHURCHES 


A Translation of the New 
Epistles 


THE GOSPELS 


Translated into Modern English 


order from your 


Now he has used his extraordi- 
The result is a power- 








2.50 
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Box 6127 
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Testament 
$2.45 
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YOUR COPY? 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
LESSON ANNUAL 
—1956 


Edited by CHARLES 
M. LAYMON 


Lesson Analysis by 


ROY L. SMITH 


For the teacher or student 
of the adult Bible class, these 
specific helps for evey Sun- 
day in the year: 


TEX T:—complete text in 
both King James and Re- 
vised Standard Versions 
EXPLANA TION:—an out- 
standing Bible scholar ex- 
plains special meanings of 
the text 
APPLICATION:—Roy L. 
Smith applies the meaning 
of the Bible text to life to- 
day 
TEACHING SUGGES- 
TIONS:—step-by-step plans 
for making the message clear 
The best help for either 
student or teacher in prepa- 
ration of a superior lesson. 
Avoid the rush—ORDER 
YOUR COPY TODAY! 
448 large pages 6xg inches 
Only $2.95 
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Maryland woman gets 
Life Membership 


Recipient of an Honorary Life Mem- 
bership 1 in the Women of the Church 
is Mrs. Theodore S. Mason Sr. of 
Rockville, Md. A certificate signed by 
the president of the Board of Women’s 
Work, Presbyter- 
ian Church, U. S., 
commends her re- 
cord of service 
both in local offices 
and in the Presby- 
terial of Potomac 
and the Synodical 
of Virginia. 

Mrs. Mason 
joined the Rockville Presbyterian 
Church in 1899 and has been continu- 
ously active in women’s work. Along 
with the certificate, which was pre- 
sented at a regular meeting of the local 
Women of the Church, went a Life 
Membership pin and corsage. 

These memberships were inaugu- 
rated in 1924 to recognize outstand- 
ing contributions to women’s work 
throughout the General Assembly. 
Since then they have gone to many 
distinguished Christian women and a 
few men. 


Hold contest for hymns 
on Christian Citizenship 


NEW yorK—A contest for one or 
more new hymn texts to be used in 
connection with National Youth Week 
next Jan. 29-Feb. 6 was announced 
here by the Hymn Society of Amer- 
ica. 

The contest is being conducted at 
the request of the United Christian 
Youth Movement. It is open to young 
people under 30. Deadline for entries 
is December 1. 

Theme of the new hymns will be 
the one set for the Youth Week ob- 
servance, “Our Citizenship Under 
Christ.” 


More refugees being moved, 
World Council told 


DAVOS, SWITZERLAND—A total of 1,- 
404 refugees were moved to various 
countries in July by the World Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Division of Inter- 
church Aid and Service to Refugees. 

In reporting this figure to the Coun- 
cil’s Central Committee, Dr. Edgar 
Chandler, the division’s associate sec- 
retary, said it was higher than for any 
previous month of the past three 
years. 


SINGING BOOK 
for a SINGING CHURCH 


This is the eagerly awaited 


1 to 24 new hymnal which includes 
copies the “old favorites” as well as 

$1.75 each, many new hymns (527 in 
postpaid 


all) .. . with harmonic struc- 
tures improved and some 
keys lowered to make the se- 
lections more “singable” — 
plus 72 choral responses, 75 
pages of worship aids, re- 
sponsive readings in two 
colors, and 7 indexes. 
Bound in sturdy maroon 
cloth and printed on special 
non-glare paper, THE 
HYMNBOOK will be ready 
October 17th. Place your or- 
ders now for prompt delivery. 


The 
Hymnbook 


Send for ilustrated brochure, 
giving complete details 


25 or more 
$1.50 each, 
plus 5 cents 
per dollar 
for delivery 
anc 
insurance 


charges. 


Leather 
binding 
$9.00 


per copy 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK STORES 
Box 6127, Atlanta 5. Ga. 
Box 1020, Dallas 21, Texas 
Box 1176, Richmond Q, Va. 
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Dr. S. Brooks McLane, president emeritus of Texas-Mexican Indus- 
trial School, Kingsville, Texas, was surprised subject of ‘This Is Your 


SYNOD OF FLORIDA 
(From page 38) 








are seven with a combined membership of nearly 5,000. 

Since the new Johns was created, four new 
churches have been organized: Azalea Park, Pine Hills 
and St. Johns—all in Orlando, and Westminster by the 
Sea south of Daytona Beach. 


THE EVERGLADES 
The new Presbytery of the Everglades was organized 
at Westminster Church, Miami, on January 11, 1955. 
At the direction of sy nod, Rev. Paul M. Edris called 
the meeting to order. Dr. Robert E. Fry was elected 
moderator, Rev. James D. Carter, stated clerk, and Rev. 
Orlow A. Rusher, permanent clerk. 


SUWANNEE PRESBYTERY 

Suwannee Presbytery in northern Florida numbers 44 
churches and 13, 187 members. Seven new churches have 
been organized in the last ten years with a total of 
almost 1,500 members, according to Rev. Joseph W. 
Conyers, executive secretary. Greatest expansion in any 
one area has come in Jacksonville. 

The presbytery points with pride to a unique plan 
of sustentation in which the churches are encouraged to 

carry all the load they can without asking aid from the 
Home Mission Committee. In this presbytery sustenta- 
tion is paid to the church rather than to the minister. 

One of the most challenging projects undertaken is 
a youth center to be known as Montgomery C Sonference 
Center. The presbytery owns 125 acres of wooded land 
in the heart of which is beautiful Emerald Lake. Com- 
mittees are busy raising $30,000 as an initial payment on 
a $90,000 building program. 

Oldest church in the presbytery is First Church, Jack- 
sonville. Youngest is the Arlington Church. A little 
more than a year old, this congregation already has a 
beautiful building and is in process of erecting another 
for its youth work. Largest rural church is the one at 
Fairfield which last year won second place among 
Florida churches entering the Sears-Roebuck contest. 








Life’ skit at conference of Synod’s Women of the Church. Climax 
came when the Mclanes received keys to new four-door sedan 
given by small group of their friends. 


Largest urban church in Suwannee Presbytery is the 
2,500-member Riverside Church at Jacksonville. It car- 
ries on a fine outpost Sunday school known as Magnolia 
Mission reaching many people in an under-privileged 
neighborhood. In addition it helped start Lake Shore 
Presbyterian Church which in a very short time has 
achieved self-support even while constructing a beauti- 
ful building. 

For the past ten years the South Jacksonville Church 
has conducted an outpost Sunday school in the Hope 
Haven Hospital, a 100-bed hospital for children from 
infancy to 21 years. Dr. U. S. Gordon of Gainesville 
conducts regular services in the prison camps. 

Enthusiastic in their support of world missions, the 
44 churches gave $175,000 to all benevolences last year 
with world missions the chief item. Church extension in 
the presbytery received the third largest amount. This 
year’s total is expected to climb to $185,000. 


FLORIDA PRESBYTERY 


Florida Presbytery, in the western part of the state, 
had 41 churches with a membership of 7,383, as of 1954. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


The history of women’s work in Florida dates back 
to the organization of the Women’s Home and Foreign 
Missionary Union of St. John’s Presbytery in 1893. The 
Florida Synodical was not formed until 1914. Today its 
membership stands at 26,420. 

First Synodical Training School was in June, 1947 at 
St. Petersburg. Held for a time as part of the Adult 
Conference, it became independent in 1951 and now is 
held in May each year at the Coquina Hotel at Or- 
mond Beach. Enrollment has climbed to 300, the hotel’s 
capacity. 

A oe project of Florida women is scholarship to 
the General Assembly’s Training School. Before St. 
John’s was divided, the three presbyterials made it pos- 
sible for eight to ten young women to attend ATS each 
year. 




















Calvinism in the devel- 
opment of democratic 
thought and action 


FOUNDATION 
OF AMERICAN 
FREEDOM 


By A. Mervyn Davies 


Step by step this author shows 
how the ideas of Calvin and Cal- 
vinism developed through history 
—and changed history—to give 
us liberal democracy and the 
American Constitution. A forci- 
ble reminder that America’s con 


cept of government rests ulti 
mately upon a religious basis. 
23.50 


at all bookstores 
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YOU BAKE /N7O Colorful GIFT CANS 


Here is the easiest, most economical way to bake 
a fruit cake. Just scale batter into beautifully de- 
signed ‘‘Bake-In"” can, place into oven and bake. 
Your cake comes out of the oven gift-wrapped, ready 
for holiday giving or ready-to-sell. No muss, no fuss, 
no pans to grease or clean. 


Write today for FREE full-color catalo 
f EE: full information. Get FREE valuable 


recipe booklet. Act Now. 
| PLETCHER & POLLACK, Dept. R4 
1270 Broadway, New “ork 1, N. Y. 





DON’T MISS THis! 


Many are glad they wrote for our OFFER. You 
too, 1f qualified, can make $6,000.00 to $8,000.00 
your first year. Enjoy good lifetime career, 
bigger income, future security. Preference given 
those seeking work with Christian emphasis. Also 
part time. 

Write today. State experience and full particu 
lars. “Opportunity Plus’ Booklet FREE. 

JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 

1018 S. Wabash Dept. C-86 Chicago 5, Ill. 
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STEWARDSHIP ———— 


(From page 8) 





methods of financing His Kingdom 
may succeed—His method will not 
fail.” The church that is faithful in 
the promotion of tithing will have ade- 
quate means not only for its local pro- 
gram but for an outstanding witness 
across the Church. 


The second objective is to develop 
the awareness of the officers and con- 
gregation of each church to the re- 
sponsibility of their work which lies 
beyond the bounds of the local par- 
ish. “Benevolences” is a strange and 
mysterious word to many people and, 
because it is not understood and be- 
cause that which it represents is not 
immediately discernible, many church 
officers as well as members have a 
tendency to view it with distrust, if 
not to ignore it altogether. 


The total work of the Church is the 
responsibility of every congregation 
and the support of this responsibility 
is to be found in the local church’s 
acceptance of its benevolences. Every 
church should strive to give as much 
for its work beyond the local parish as 
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it gives for the work in the parish. “As 
much for others as we spend on our- 
selves” is a good slogan for any 
church. 

According to studies made in the 
office of the General Council, there 
were only 38 churches of 250 members 
or more which in 1954 contributed 
more to benevolences than they did to 
current expenses. The FORWARD WITH 
CHRIST program urges every congrega- 
tion to increase its benevolences until 
at least 50 per cent of its receipts are 
contributed to benevolences. It will 
perhaps be impossible to attain this 
50-50 ratio in one year, but a definite 
increase to benevolences each year 
should be set as a goal. 

The roRWARD WITH CHRIST program 
was conceived and is being carried on 
in the spirit of prayer and dedication 
for the enrichment of the individual 
and the extension of the Kingdom of 
God. END 


———OUR CHILDREN 


(From page 14) people attend 
youth groups. Each day, either in the 
morning or in the evening, the boys 
and girls have family prayers, a service 
usually conducted by the children 
themselves. Visitors to our homes say 
that the lisping voices of little girls 
reading the Scripture, or the sweet 
soprano voices of the little boys or the 
earnest prayers of the teen-agers are 
the most sacred memories of their 
Visits. 

This religious training bears an 
abundant harvest. Hundreds of grad- 
uates from our homes are active 
church members throughout our land, 
taking a prominent part in our 
churches and communities. Every 
synod in our Church has ministers and 
directors of Christian education who 
were reared in our homes. The super- 
intendents of two homes graduated 
from one of our homes. 

The training programs in our six- 
teen homes are made possible through 
the love and generosity of our church 
members who have not forgotten, and 
will not forget, these little ones whom 
the Master loves. END 
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NEW 
TOWELS 







these wonderful, new, full-size towels made of unwoven 
for 5¢—or 'Y in all for $1.05! Others charge $1.00 
for FIVE Towels! But order TODAY! LIMIT—=3 sets per 
customer. Make wonderful gifts. Money-back guarantee. 
TOWEL SHOP, Dept. 599, Box 881, St. Louis, Me. 
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Vital statistics on 


Brazil church growth 


JUST THE FIGURES here tell a tremen- 
dous story. It is important for us to 
remember that the missionaries of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., are not 
working alone in that huge country 
which is Brazil, but are a part of the 
work and growth of the Presbyterian 
Church in Brazil. 
which our missionaries work belong 
to the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church of Brazil. The schools 
are a part of their program of higher 
education. 

The missionaries and Brazilian evan- 
gelists go out together into areas where 
the Church has not yet reached 
where it is still struggling for a foot- 
hold. The Presbyterian Church of Bra- 
zil is our sister Church, our partner in 
declaring the Kingdom in Brazil. 

Harold H. Cook, statistical secre- 


tary, sends these impressive figures of 


the Presbyterian Churcn of Brazil: 
346 ordained ministers 
13 licensed preachers 
117 ministerial candidates 
19 lay evangelists 
2 colportors 
elders 
1,623 deacons 
423 organized churches 
63 organized congregations 


577 


1,771 


vision of churches 
preaching points 
day schools with 
4,033 scholars 
74,959 Communicant members 
59,352, noncommunicants 

1,230 Sunday Schools with 
6,123 classes 

8,482 teachers & officials 
91,158 scholars 

juvenile societies with 
7,530 members 

Young People’s Societies 
13,747 members 
Women’s Societies with 
18,591 members 

other societies with 
7,220 members 
churches (worship buildings) 
manses 

other properties 


1,617 
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145 
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During 1954— 
persons were received into 
church fellowship. 
adult members died. 
children were baptized. 


4,356 


oO 


42 
4,692 


The seminaries in , 


congregations under the super- 


There are 30 presbyteries, which 
meet annually. There are six synods, 
which meet biennially. The General 
Assembly meets once in four years. 
In 1950 it met in Presidente Soares, in 
the State of Minas Gerais. In 1954 in 
Recife, in tne State of Pernambuco. 
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9 2S REESE SEE REY 
MAKE THE BEST CHRISTMAS 


¢ BOOKS 


MASTERY 
E. STANLEY JONES. 
Practical 


daily help in 





richer, happier living—364 
stirring inspirational read- 
ings. Pocket size. $1.75 
THE PRAYERS OF JESUS 
RALPH S. CUSHMAN. 21 devotions 


based on the prayers of Jesus—each with 
an original poem by Bishop Cushman. 


$1.75 


WALKING IN THE LIGHT 
MARJORIE WILKINSON. A clear and 
positive statement of what the spirit of 
God has meant to many Christians from 
earliest times to the present. $1 


RICHES OF THE KINGDOM 
GRACE NOLL CROWELL. Original 
poems and moving prayers that invite 
women everywhere to ‘‘a closer walk with 
God.” Pocket size. $1.50 


THE MATURE HEART 
HELEN B. EMMONS. For all who be- 
lieve ‘“‘the best is yet to be’’—1i50 medi- 
tations that lead to increasing spiritual 


strength. $3.50 


PRAYERS FOR LIVING 
HAZEL T. WILSON. An anthology of 
120 prayers—from classical and contempo- 
rary works. Regular edition, $]; Deluxe 
edition, $2.95 
eae JESUS, THE LITTLE 
ES | NEW BABY 


rth Ie OO 


MARY EDNA LLOYD. 
Childhood’s most cherished 
story simply told, with beau- 
tiful pictures in color. Ages 
3-6. $1 
MARTIN LUTHER 

MAY McNEER and LYND WARD. The 
great reformer’s life from early boyhood 
to everlasting fame. Full-color pictures. 


Ages 9 up. Paper, $1.25; Cloth, $2.50 





PY 


hurch Worship Aids 
for over a quarter of a 
rite for catalog and listing 
lers desirous of serving you. 


BRASS GOODS 60. 


“5 Sudbury Street, Boston 14, Mass, 





GIFTS 


Here’s a book for everybody on your Christ- 
mas list—from tiny tots to the older folks! 


THE STORY OF 

THE CHURCH 
WALTER RUSSELL 
BOWIE. The long story 
of the Church from the 
time of Christ to the pres- 
ent, vividly retold. IJllus- 


trated. $2.95 





THE STORY OF THE BIBLE 
WALTER RUSSELL BOWIE. The time- 


less stories of the Bible in all their 
might and majesty. Illustrated in color. 
$3.95 


WHY YOU SAY IT 
WEBB B. GARRISON. The fascinating 
stories back of over 700 everyday words 
and phrases. Illustrated. $3.95 


THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
E. O. HARBIN. The standard one-volume 
encyclopedia of good, clean fun—2,400 
plans for parties, games, sports, etc. 
Illustrated. $3.95 


HERE | STAND 
ROLAND H. BAINTON. A modern biog- 
raphy of Luther that has already become 


a classic! $3.50 


THEY BUILT FOR ETERNITY 
GUSTAV-ADOLF GEDAT. A discerning 
commentary on mortal achievements and 
the qualities by which civilizations live 
or die. Illustrated. $5 


THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE—Volume II 


The complete texts and commentary on 


Philippians, Colossians, Thessalonians, 
Timothy, Titus, Philemon, and Hebrews. 
$8.75 


JOHN WESLEY 
MAY McNEER and LYND WARD. The 
remarkable, dramatic story of a great re- 
ligious leader—in flowing words and full- 
color pictures. Ages 9 up. $2.50 


Take Your List to Your Favorite Bookstore 


published by ABINGDON PRESS 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES OFFERS 


Iwenty Scholarships 


IN THE PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF YOUR CHOICE 





996 COMPETITIVE SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 





SCHOLARSHIPS 
ARE OFFERED? 


What 


W lho MAY ENTER? 


Wher 


MAY SCHOLARSHIPS 
BE USED? 





Four-Year Scholarships 

(One fourth of the amount be- 
ing available for each college 
year, provided acceptable work 
is done.) 

$2,000 $1,600 $1,200 $1,000 
One-Year Scholarships 

$500 $400 three for $300 

three for $200 eight for $100 

(In every case the money will be 
paid to the Presbyterian college 
attended.) 


Any boy or girl 


Who is in the senior year of 
an accredited high school. 
(Or a recent graduate who has 
done no college work.) 

Who has made above average 
grades. 

Who is a member of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the United 
States. (Southern Presbyterian 
Church) 


low MAY ONE ENTER THIS CONTEST? 





The applicant himself should write to the Division of Higher Edu- 
cation (Box 1176, Richmond 9g, Virginia) for complete details and 
application form. He must submit the Application Form, including 
personal data on honors won, school activities, and church work; 
An Essay on “My Reason for Choosing a Church College”; An Auto- 
biography; High School Recommendation; and take certain standard 


tests. 


Vhen ARE THE DATES? 





Completed application form must bear postmark not later than 
January 7, 1956. None will be accepted if postmarked after that date. 


At any of the sixteen senior colleges or 
six junior colleges affiliated with the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States. 


OUR PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGES 


Senior College 


Agnes Scott 
Arkansas 

Austin 

Belhaven 

Centre 

Davidson 

Davis and Elkins 
Flora Macdonald 
Hampden-Sydney 
King 

Mary Baldwin 
Montreat 
Presbyterian 
Queens 
Southwestern 
Stillman 
Westminster 


Junior College 


Lees Junior 
Lees-McRae 
Mitchell 

Peace 

Presbyterian Junior 
Schreiner 


DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


Box 1176, Richmond 9, Virginia 


Scope 


Women 
Co-ed 
Co-ed 
Co-ed 
Co-ed 
Men 
Co-ed 
Women 
Men 
Co-ed 
Women 
Women 
Co-ed 
Women 
Co-ed 
Negro 
Men 


Co-ed 
Co-ed 
Co-ed 
Women 
Men 
Men 


Address 


Decatur, Ga. 
Batesville, Ark. 
Sherman, Tex. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Danville, Ky. 
Davidson, N. C. 
Elkins, W. Va. 

Red Springs, N. C. 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 
Bristol, Tenn. 
Staunton, Va. 
Montreat, N. C. 
Clinton, S. C. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Memphis, ‘Tenn. 
‘Tuscaloosa, Ala. 
Fulton, Mo. 


Jackson, Ky. 
Banner Elk, N. C. 
Statesville, N. C. 
Ralcigh, N. C. 
Maxton, N. C. 
Kerrville, Tex. 








